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No Milk 


for that Ulcer 


How the days of Marie Biscuits and milk are numbered 
for the stomach ulcer sufferer 


F a boiled fish and milk diet could cure 

a stomach ulcer, there would now be 
no ulcers . . . simple and obvious enough, 
yet despite the fact that on such a diet 
many ulcer sufferers find little or no im- 
provement, boiled fish and milk continue 
to be prescribed in the majority of cases; 


the majority, but not all, however. Slowly 
medical science is coming to the view 
that the cure for stomach ulcers—a com- 
plaint affecting hundreds more South 


Africans every year—must be sought 
elsewhere. Pioneers of the new school of 
thought are three South African brothers— 
a doctor, a chemist and a business man. 
They have produced a remedy for stom- 
ach ulcers which not only is quite revolu- 
tionary—involving no dieting whatever, 
but is based on an entirely new conception 
of what an ulcer is. Contrary to the view 
accepted for years by doctors, that a 
stomach ulcer is caused by an excess of 
hydrochloric acid, these brothers believe 


> believed that diabetes was due 
y manufacturing too much 
sugar. Now we know ‘hat it is the result 
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Obviously the De-Nol crearment for 
stomach ulcers—for that is what it is 
called—involves more than good food. 
De-Nol itself is a medicine which forms 
a tenacious and im coagulum 
over the ulcer surface by means of a 
chemical reaction which occurs imme- 
ciately the medicine reaches the ulcer site. 
This coagulum protects the ulcer from 
the irritating action of the gastric juices 
and other aggravating factors, and this 
protection is progressivel; maintained 
until the ulcer is completely healed. 

What cures have been effected by this 
De-Nol treatment? Clinical records re- 
veal that at least 95% of more than 
100,000 cases treated during recent years 
have experienced permanent relief, and 
from all parts of the world letters come 
from medical men, nurses and thankful 
laymen, expressing their gratitude and 
testifying to the success of the De-Nol 
method. Successful -linical tests aave 
been carried out with De-Nol by the 
University of Rome; the Nestle, Clinic 
Lausanne; the Cantonal Hospital, Fri- 
bourg; St. Vincent’s Hospital, Brussels; 
Oaklands Naval Hospital, California and 
by some of the world’s most famous 
hospitals and Infirmaries in London, 
Manchester, Durham, and Leeds. 

De-Nol is also widely and successfully 
prescribed under two of the world’s 
greatest National Health Organisations. 

Obtainable at 58/6 per treatment 
through your Chemist or Woulfe’s 
Chemists, 35 Grafton Szreet, Dublin; 
P. Crowley, Medical Hall, Castletown- 
bere, County Cork; T. R. Lester Led., 
106 Patrick Street, Cork. 
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“ The artistic end is all right, but we need to 
live, we need money, and you won’t get your 


money unless your film is a potential commercial 
property” 


Is there a Future for 
IRISH FILMS? 


KEVIN COLLINS 


[seers Saat ae Then the lights go up and we 
the early morning gathering in hear a speech which tells us that 
a Dublin cinema of a Minister of the picture we have just seen 
the Government or two, of public will be distributed commercially to 
representatives and newspapermen seemingly endless chains of 
and women to see the preview of cinemas in Britain and on the 
the latest short documentary film Continent, that it will be seen by 
sponsored by a State or semi-State 

organisation or some big commer- 

cial organisation to “ sell Ireland 

abroad ”’. : 
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picion is that all too frequently the 
much publicised film seen on such 
occasions is first shown to the con- 
verted, the Irish audiences who 
have already “ bought Ireland”; 
it is then shown to select little 
audiences in Irish legations abroad, 
and finally it gets filed away in 
some departmental archives under 
“F” for all time, 

The sad fact is that the Irish 
film industry, after all these years 
of talking and writing about it, 
has not yet got off the ground. 

However, that is a personal 
view. Let us get a second opinion 
from an Irishman qualified to 
speak . the subject: Vincent H. 


Corcoran, our leading cameraman. 
Vincent, with English director 
Joe Mendoza, has two completely 


successful documentaries to his 
credit, Building for Books (made 
to assist the drive to raise funds to 
build the new library at Trinity 
College), and more recently Pro- 
gress Reported, a documentary in 
colour for Bord na Ména which 
has been accepted as an entry at 
this year’s Berlin Film Festival 
(with a German - commentary 
added), 

Vincent Corcoran has the some- 
what chauvinistic view that there 
has been, so far, no such thing as 
an Irish film. He holds that such 
a film must be scripted, directed, 
photographed and produced in all 
its departments by Irishmen. I 
cannot quite accept this theory, 
because most films today are the 
result of the work of international 
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groups, say a French director, a 
British producer, an American 
camera crew and so on. 

Corcoran believes that his “ all- 
Irish” film has not yet appeared, 
because there are not sufficient 
Irish people with the training and 
technical qualifications to make it. 
“Training abroad,” he says, “ is 
most important. It is a good idea 
in some ways to teach yourself, but 
inevitably the end-product lacks 
finish and polish. 


“It also lacks a very important 
thing in film production: attention 
to the time factor. Time does not 
seem to matter with anyone here. 
I have been in British, American 
and German studios and I always 
noticed that the vital thing in any 
production is the actual time it 
takes to make the picture.” 


Corcoran also believes that Irish 
film-makers always seem to be in 
the learning period and, a greater 
weakness, they tend to be imitators 
of the great Continental masters— 
like Sweden’s Ingmar Bergman. 
“ The artistic end is all right,” he 
says, “ but we must face facts. We 
need to live, we need money and 
you won’t get your money unless 
you think of the film you propose 
to make as a potential commercial 
property. 

“In twenty years of film-making 
in Ireland, I know of only one 
film we exported which made 
money outside the country. That 
was Micheal MacLiammoir’s and 
Hilton Edwards’ little picture, 
Return to Glenascaul, The camera- 


No Future for Him 


A West of Ireland auctioneer was boasting of his county’s 
climate to a prospective German land-buyer. 
“ The people around here live to a very old age,” he said. 
“Why, you hardly ever hear of anybody dying around 


here.” 


At that moment a funeral procession passed down the 


road. 


“Arra, don’t pay any attention to that,” he urged the 
German, “ It’s O'Hara, the undertaker. The poor man, he 


starved to death.” 


L1aM RuorDAN in the Irish Catholic 
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man was not Irish, but it had the 
nearest approach to a full Irish 
crew.” 

Corcoran admits that the nearest 
approach to an Irish film industry 
at present is provided by Ardmore 
Studios. “ Although,” he adds, “ as 
they state themselves, they are not 
film makers: they provide the 
facilities for making films. 

“The huge wages they pay 
annually is more or less foreign 
money coming into Ireland. This 
is a film industry. They are em- 
ploying Irish people who might 
otherwise have emigrated. The 
bigger and better Ardmore gets, 
the better it is for the country.” 

My question then was why is 
Ardmore occasionally out of pro- 
duction, “ Well,” came the reply, 
“remember it is only a few years 
in existence and many foreign film 
makers are still sceptical about the 
facilities the studios offer. But the 
name is spreading. There is a 
German company using Ardmore 
as a base for making a film at the 
moment and they only heard of it 
a year ago.” 


“You mean that Ardmore is 
not sufficiently publicised outside 


' Ireland?” 


“ Exactly,” said Corcoran. 
“Even in the United States it is 
only known to a few top men in 
the American movie industry. It 
could do with more publicity, but 
you know how we are in Ireland: 
we hate expenditure on modern 
things like that. 

“The boy who gets employ- 
ment at Ardmore studios, say as 
camera assistant, can—because of 
the British, American and German 
technicians who come there—get 
more knowledge from the making 
of one film during an average 
period of from four to six wecks 
than he could from teaching him- 
self from books on picture-making 
techniques for three or four years. 
It is experience that counts.” 

I asked Mr. Corcoran a ques- 
tion which has often been put to 
him before: why did he use 
Englishman Joe Mendoza to direct 
the films he made for T.C.D. and 
Bord na Ména? The answer was 
simple: because he could not get 
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an Irish director with the same 
qualifications. 

At the same time, it is only fair 
to mention here that Mr. Corcoran 
can be self-critical. “ Some people 
have told me,” he says, “ that Pro- 
gress Reported is a wonderful film, 
the best ever made here. I would 
like to remind them that it is far 
below world standards as film pro- 
ductions go, especially in photo- 
graphy—although it is usually the 
photography which they praise.” 

Official financial grants should 
be available to send abroad for 
training such a boy as young Paddy 
Lockhart, who worked on the 
making of the Bord na Ména film. 
Mr. Corcoran believes that there 
is one such young man dedicated 
to films and film-making who will 


Frankly Speaking 
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have the courage to go outside to 
perfect himself in the craft, one 
in whom he has great faith. 

“He is a young Cork director, 
and I was amazed at a film he 
made in his native city, spending 
about £30. I said to him: ‘ If you 
are going to teach yourself, and if 
you are going to wait and learn 
from local people you will be like 
the rest of us. You will be at it for 
twenty-five years and end up 
making twopenny-halfpenny pic- 
tures, none of which will be fit to 
send out of Ireland.’ 

“This boy,” he concluded, 
“wisely enough has decided that 
he will go away for a couple of 
years’ training. Unfortunately, he 
probably will not come back. That 
is the sad part of it.” 


MaAny envelopes now reaching my desk, and presumably not 

mine alone, are franked “‘ Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Conference ”. Naturally I wish it luck. But compared with 
other current frankings, say the one from Eire urging 


“Teach Your Children to Clean Their Teeth”, the 
Commonwealth message fails to offer any sort of handhold 
for action. 

Recipients of letters from Ireland can turn on the kids 
at once with a lecture on oral hygiene. I simply don’t know 
what I’m supposed to do about the Conference. In the cir- 
cumstances I shall just let it take its course. 

Mr. PuncH in Punch 


LET anyone who doubts it spend a Sunday evening waiting 

for an aircraft at Belfast airport, the restaurant, the bar 

and even the bookstall shut. Aptly it is named Nutt’s Corner. 
Rosin McDovaLt in a letter to The Times 


Wat really flatters a man is that you think him worth 
flattering. BERNARD SHAW 


“I thought the frequent close-ups of me on the 
screen were a tribute to a dominating personality, 
but now I’m not so sure...” 


My Day in Irish Television 


LOCHLINN 


As in a detective story the 
*phone rang and a voice came 
down the line. It said: “Can you 
appear on a television programme 
for Radio Eireann in the morn- 
ing?” 

Not having a face designed for 
television, to which it never 
aspired, and knowing that there 
wasn’t yet any Radio Eireann tele- 
vision, I smiled into the receiver. 

“ Who are you? It is late, and 
you should be in bed.” 

He was P. P. © Raghallaigh, he 
said, and the - familiar voice 
sounded authentic; you know the 
voice: “. .. large crowd here at 
the airport and flags fluttering like 
mad and any moment now, any 
moment now...” 

On the telephone the voice went 
on: “It is a programme called 
‘Eye on Ireland’, in which you 
will discuss various topics raised 
in letters from viewers.” 

“What viewers?” 

“Really, there are no letters 
either. I have to make them up, 
and you are not to be told what 
they are.” 

It was obvious, of course; the 
man who was intended to discuss 
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these topics in the morning had 
gone sick, and every other eligible 
substitute was elsewhere at this 
hour of night. “ Not really,” said 
P. P. © Raghallaigh, “ you under- 
estimate your face.” 

Well, I thought, there is always 
the case of Gilbert Harding, and 
some flattering illusions came into 
my head. But the voice went on: 
“Don’t worry—nobody will see 
the programme; tomorrow’s ses- 
sion will never go out.” 

And now I knew it all; this was 
to be the filming, all day long, of 
two members of a panel, with P. 
P. O Raghallaigh in the chair, for 
the benefit of Radio Eireann 
students at the television school 
where tomorrow’s cameramen, 
floor managers and other tech- 
nicians were being made. 

“Hal” I said, “I'm to be a 

ig. ” 

“ Not really.” He mentioned the 
name of the distinguished man 
who was to be the other member 
of the panel, a handsome, intelli- 
gent executive who, sartorially, 
might have stepped out of Bond 
Street. 


“In my case,” I ventured, “ it 
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is to be an exercise in filming the 
‘impossible face’ so that if ever 
they come across a face like it they 
will know from what angle, if 
any, to approach it.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” the 
voice said persuasively, mention- 
ing the precise number of guineas; 
and the deal was done, and I 
joined my wife and said proudly: 
“TI am on Irish television to- 
morrow; closed circuit, of course, 
but television nevertheless.” 

“Wear your red and gold tie,” 
she said, instantly practical, 
“and don’t be afraid to say what 
you think.” 

And so, next morning, there I 
was in the, studios, being received 
politely and warmly by the people 
who wil] man—and woman—the 
studios that will go on the air 
soon; and I am-~ meeting Jim 
Fitzgerald and Shelah Richards, 
outstanding producers whose faces 
are familiar from the theatre. 

From among the students a 
whole studio team, with a variety 
of individual functions, has been 
formed for the day. They put 
their cameras in position, and the 
panel that is to direct an eye on 
Ireland is placed on three chairs 
in front of the silently moving 
television cameras. 

In a corner, I can see one of 
the television sets that will receive 
the programme on closed circuit; 
soon, I know, I can see myself 
there, giving spontaneous opinions 
on questions of the day—but what 
are these questions? 
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Jim Fitzgerald moves over to 
say: “Is fifteen minutes too long 
to talk on the first subject? No? 
Just relax. This camera will be 
doing close-ups, this other camera 
will be taking a full view of the 
panel, And when you see this red 
light, the camera is on you.” 

His instructions were much 
more precise than that, and if fol- 
lowed, the viewer got just the right 
views, but in the first session I 
looked at any red light I could see, 
looked at it long and devotedly. 

There is, as you know, a place 
in the studio into which the views 
from each camera are coming, and 
it is there they decide on which to 
send out. But if you keep on talk- 
ing at one camera, leaning away 
from your colleagues to do so, they 
may have no choice; you are lean- 
ing out of the panel, perhaps, and 
if they showed the others with 
you, it might appear you were fall- 
ing off a cliff. 

Until I understood this, I 
thought the frequent close-ups of 
me on the screen were a tribute to 
a dominating personality, but now 
I’m not so sure. Anyway, we were 
into it; the chairman had read out 
a letter suggesting that the call of 
President Kennedy for a physical 
fitness crusade should be fol- 
lowed in this country. 

“No,” I was to argue, because 
my colleague and I couldn’t take 
the same point of view, otherwise 
there would be no discussion, and 
soon there was a real battle of 
views, with the chairman both 
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restraining and encouraging the 
contestants. 

Fifteen minutes of this, fifteen 
minutes on whether we need more 
pageantry, fifteen minutes on 
whether men are too conservative 
in their dress, and fifteen minutes 
on the merits of Aer Lingus—this 
air-survey was really the first of 
the subjects, but recalling them, 
one tends to put them in the 
wrong order, according to one’s 
own achievement in the debate. 
But one thing I know: Aer 
Lingus won, as a venture that 
should be entirely exempt from 
the national pastime of looking for 
defects in our own enterprises. 

That night I was quite relaxed; 
I had given out more views than 
I knew I had, in this hour of 
debate in the bright lights; had 
denounced tall hats, striped 
trousers, the All-American Boy, 
muscular women, fogs at airports, 
any pageantry based on bitterness, 
any economic theory that we can 
live on the past or on, as distinct 
from in, round towers and views 
of the landscape. 

“Man should dress so that we 
know he is a man,” I declared, 
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“and not go around in weird 
designs and loud colours.” 

“Ts that why you wear such a 
bright tie?” asked my opponent. 

“I did not choose it,” I said, 
“my wife bought it,” and then 
we were back to serious discus- 
sion again. 

And after each fifteen minutes 
of filming, when the weight of our 
views should have sent everyone 
into a corner to deep-think, they 
all gathered instead around the 
directors of the exercise, as in 
rugby, and talked technicalities. 

Then, when it was all over, 
Shelah Richards confided: “‘ What 
you were saying was so interesting 
that it was really difficult to keep 
our minds on our work.” 

And then, great minds emptied, 
we were on our satisfied way 
home, my own mind filling with 
wonderful things which could 
have been said but, alas, did not 
come along until now. Anyway, 
we had seen a great adventure in 
the making; had seen experienced 


experts and keen students prepar- 
ing for a service that can do more 


than any other of its kind for the 
nation we are a-building. 


A CHARITABLE old lady was kind enough to give threepence 
each time she encountered the man who sold packets of 
lavender in the street, but she never accepted the packet 
itself. 
One day, after bestowing her usual threepence, the man 


said : 
have gone up to sixpence.” 


“ Excuse me, lady, but I must tell you these packets 


The Standard 


A STRIKE of prison warders is threatened. It is understood 
that the prisoners are thinking of coming out in sympathy. 


Dublin Opinion 


Frightening statistic: one person in every 800 
in this country will have been killed or 
injured on the road at the end of this 
year ... an estimated total of 4,000 


AFTER THE ACCIDENT: 
Doctors, Hospitals and the Law 


D. MacDONALD, M.cH., M.B. 


ITH the enormous increase 

of road and air traffic since 
1945, casualties in every country 
have increased steadily, and for 
some time, it has been obvious in 
other countries that the need to 
maintain units for the treatment 
and rehabilitation of those who are 
injured is essential, 

In the United States, on the 
roads alone, there are 40,000 deaths 
and 250,000 injuries annually. In 
England, more than 1,000,000 
people are injured each year on 
the roads and in the factories. If 
one studies our own national daily 
papers, it is obvious that our 
accident rate—for our small popu- 
lation—is by no means small, and 
is steadily increasing. 

In the first four months of 1961, 
eighty-one people were killed and 
1,0§1 were injured on the roads of 
Ireland. This makes a total casualty 
list of 1,132, or an estimated total 
of 4,000 people per annum. Thus, 


one person in every 800 in this 
country will have been either killed 
or injured on the roads in this year 
alone. 

There exists a number of hos- 
pitals which are now closed due 
to the decline in the incidence of 
tuberculosis: with some modifica- 
tions, these could be adapted for 
treatment in some instances, and 
as research institutes in others. 
The saving to the public purse 
represented by the use of these 
institutions, with earlier resump- 
tion of productive work by the 
injured person, as a result of treat- 
ment in these special centres, 
would be demonstrable within a 
few short years. 

Apart from the general planning 
which is necessary to deal with the 
various aspects of this problem on 
a national scale, there is need 
within the profession to re-orien- 
tate our attitude to the subject. 
Nowhere in the curriculum is 


Condensed from The Journal of the Irish Medical Association 
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there any provision for the teach- 
ing of the surgery of trauma to the 
students, and this I consider to be 
a grave omission. 

The practice of placing junior 
members of the profession in 
charge of Casualty Departments is 
to be deprecated. This has been 
demonstrated clearly in England, 
where the unfortunate Casualty 
Officer has, on many occasions, 
borne the brunt of legal proceed- 
ings for events which would not 
have occurred were a trained per- 
son available. 

It is neither right nor fair to 
burden an untrained and youthful 
colleague with such responsibility. 
After all, the Casualty Department 
is literally the “ show window ” of 
any hospital, and is most often the 
focal point of attention, from the 
Press and the general public, 

It is of value if the doctor at the 
roadside could acquaint the hos- 
pital of the impending arrival, and 
time due, so that preparations for 
reception can be made. Any delay 
at this stage may prove to be 
literally a matter of life or death. 
Therefore delay in transmission, 
or inadequate notes which also 
cause delay, should be avoided. 

It is amazing how infrequently 
the G.P. thinks of making accur- 
ate notes at the earliest moment 
after the patient has been dealt 
with and sent to hospital, and this 
is demonstrated frequently in legal 
proceedings at a later date. As a 
result their evidence in court loses 
much of its value, 
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ALINGERERS do exist, and 
often only the most minute 
examinations, combined with a 
wide knowledge of the devices 
used to exaggerate complaints, 
will enable us to detect them. 
One simple illustration of this 
is the old soldier's trick of 
dropping the shoulder to 
obliterate the radial pulse. 
How then can a jury, with- 
out the advantage of our know- 
ledge and experience, be ex- 
pected to detect them? Neither 
could the members of the legal 
profession be expected to de- 
tect these parasites without our 
aid. 


A further problem involves the 
keeping of full and accurate 
records at the time of admission, 
as well as daily notations on the 
progress sheet of any change. 
These notes are of value not only 
when studying the case history 
during treatment and for planning 
further treatment, but are also of 
marked value for any legal pro- 
ceedings which may arise out of 
the accident. 

It is important that the natural 
fears of the patient should be 
allayed at as early a date as 
possible. This is sometimes for- 
gotten. Initially, these are gener- 
ally associated with survival, but 
when the initial postoperative 
phase has passed the point which 
exercises the mind of the casualty 
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most is that of the degree of re- 
covery he may expect. 

This is one of the reasons why 
I consider that injuries should be 
treated in a specialised unit and 
that rehabilitation units should be 
attached. The patient can then see 
other cases, similar to his own, at 
the more advanced stages of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation, and can 
profit by encouragement he will 
receive from patients with similar 
disabilities. 

Not all injured individuals can 
be expected to recover function to 
the extent of being able to resume 
their normal work in full, and 
during the phase of rehabilitation 
their probable capabilities can be 
best assessed. Even those who are 
permanently confined to bed can 
be employed so long as they have 
the use of their arms. 

It is at this point that industry 
and commerce can make their 
greatest contribution, and can 
benefit themselves in the process. 
It is tragic to bear in Court the oft 
repeated story that no “light” 
work can be found for a claimant, 
who in fact is capable of a certain 
amount of productive work, in 
spite of his or her disability. 

Governmental action, with a 
view to ensuring that work is made 
available to these unfortunates, 
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should be taken—by coercion if 
necessary; and it is of importance 
that such work should include 
security of tenure. By this method, 
the strain on public funds would 
be eased, and a drop in the amount 
of Public Assistance required 
annually would soon become evi- 
dent. 

In a typical case, the trial of an 
action for personal damages may 
not take place for a period varying 
up to two years after the injury has 
been sustained. In so far as the 
legal profession is concerned, I 
have noticed a tendency—which 
appears to be on the increase—to 
advise their clients not to resume 
work until the case has been 
settled. 

Such advice, were it given, 
could encourage the patient to dis- 
regard the advice of his medical 
adviser, and the medical man is, 
after all, the only one who can 
advise as to fitness for work. 
Secondly, such advice could create 
an exaggerated picture in the mind 
of the claimant as to the gravity 
of his recent accident, and render 
him less amenable to a reasonable 
settlement of his claim. It could, 
thirdly, make him resistant to the 
idea of return to work, even 
although he were in fact fit to 
resume. 


‘THE invading Martian happened to land on an Irish bog. 


Walking up to a bog cotton plant, he said : 


“Speak up, 


earthman! We have ways of making you talk!” 


Nowapbays it’s a wise father who knows as much as his son. 


Eamon de Valera has been a 

figure of admiration, of 

controversy, of love and 
enmity 


Profile of 


STATESMAN 


DAVID O’NEILL 


T a time when a man of Irish 

blood sits in the White House, 
chosen by the American people 
to be President of the United 
States, the coincidence exists that 
a man of American birth sits in 
Arus an Uachtarain (President’s 
House), having been chosen by 
the Irish people to be President of 
Ireland. Now an elder statesman, 
seventy-nine years of age, Eamon 
de Valera is at last above and out- 
side the conflict, for Ireland’s Pre- 
sidency is a non-political office. 

He was the son of a Spanish 
father and an Irish mother; of 
Vivion de Valera, an artist or 
musician, tradition says, and 
Catherine Coll from’ Bruree 
(Gaelic name for “fort of the 


( 


King ”), County Limerick. She 
was one of the 500,000 Irish emi- 
grants to America in the decade 
ending in 1881. , 

The boy, only child of that 
marriage, was born in New York 
where the Chrysler Building now 
stands,-on October 14, 1882. Two 
years later, Vivion de Valera was 
dead and Catherine, the widow, 
had to earn her livelihood. She 
sent the boy to Ireland to be 
reared in her mother’s house. In 
charge of his uncle, Patrick Coll, 
he came into Cobh (ther Queens- 
town) in the summer of 1885 on 
the Inman liner, City of Chicago. 
Eamon de Valera was two-and-a 
half years of age. 

He went first to the local 
national primary school, then for 
secondary education to the Chris- 
tian Brothers at the town of 
Charleville. His leisure time, each 
evening till the light was gone, he 
spent on the farm, then sat by the 
open fire in that room of hospi- 


Condensed from Columbia (New Haven, Connecticut) 
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tality in every Irish rural home- 
stead, the kitchen. There, as he 
grew, he heard of the turbulent 
struggle of the Irish tenants 
against landlordism, heard the 
magic name of Parnell, listened to 
accounts of evictions, drank in Irish 
history without knowing it, and 
Irish pride from the songs and the 
stories of endurance that circled 
the glowing turf. 

It had been seen at school that 
he had the makings of big things 
in him and he was urged to sit for 
a scholarship to Dublin’s famous 
Blackrock College. He won, and 
his step was on the ladder which 
brought him to heights he himself 
never dreamt of, He decided to be 
a teacher, either of classics or 
mathematics, and in the end 
mathematics won and remained all 
his life his first love. 

De Valera joined the Gaelic 
League, learned the old language 
from a merry, intelligent, auburn- 
haired girl, Sinead (Jane) 
O’Flannagan, whom he married 
in 1910, and of whom more later. 
Through the Gaelic League, the 
learners got a view of Ireland 
never given in the history books: 
an independent, self-reliant nation, 
with distinct laws, polity and 
philosophy; a nation that for more 
than a millennium had had a 
revered place in Europe. And they 
suddenly perceived that freedom 
was not something new to be won 
but something old and noble to be 
regained. 

At last, in 1912, the idea was 
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born that Ireland, disarmed for 
centuries, should once more have 
an army. Britain had stood idly by 
while Sir Edward Carson founded, 
armed and drilled the Ulster 
Volunteers. So, in 1913, the Irish 
Volunteers were established. 
Among the first to enrol was 
de Valera, then unknown to any 
but the members of one branch of 
the Gaelic League. He was by 
then the father of a little family 
and he told afterwards how, before 
he went to enlist, he tip-toed up- 
stairs to the children’s room and 
watched them as they slept, 


wondering what would become of 
them. For in his inner heart he 
knew that it was not toy soldiers 
Ireland was now playing at. 


After the glory and chivalry of 


the Rising—1,000 ill-armed men 
holding a capital city for a week 
against $0,000 superbly equipped 
troops—came the long drawn-out 
executions, when, over the space of 
a fortnight, all the senior officers of 
the Volunteers were shot one after 
another. 


One senior officer was not shot 
—de Valera, It was said that that 
was because he was an American 
citizen, or that Britain thought 
him of no account. Neither is true. 
By the time de Valera was tried, 
there had been a revulsion of feel- 
ing everywhere in the world where 
the Irish were strong. 

Nevertheless, de Valera received 
his sentence of death. The custom 
before other executions was that 
the doomed one was called from 
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the prison cell he shared with 
others. De Valera, so called out, 
decided he would show no con- 
cern at the announcement of his 
coming execution. 


The officer read the death 
sentence. He paused to see the 
effect. De Valera looked at him 
impassively, without apparent in- 
terest. Then, to his surprise, the 
officer resumed his reading. “ The 
sentence has been commuted to 
penal servitude for life.” De 
Valera said later that the struggle 
now was to conceal that getting 
back his life meant anything to 
him: he thought he succeeded. 

Soon de Valera, now a shaven- 
headed number in the English con- 
vict prison of Dartmoor, was to 
show another of his qualities— 
foresight. 

Eoin MacNeill had counter- 
manded the national rising. For 
that he was held in angry contempt 
—indeed, hatred—by many of the 
Volunteers who rose. One morning, 
when de Valera and the other 
penal servitude men were being 
led out for exercise and were 


standing im double row in the . 


gaunt main hall of Dartmoor, de 
Valera, chancing to glance up the 
main staircase, saw a shaven- 
headed, broad-arrowed convict 
being led down between two 
warders. It was MacNeill. 

De Valera stepped forward, 
called his comrades to attention 
and shouted, “ Volunteers, salute 
the Chief-of-Staff!” It was such a 
challenge to the British in the 


heart of their most dreaded prison 
that the Volunteers, thrilled by the 
audacity of it, smartly obeyed and 
an incipient breach that might have 
crippled the Republican move- 
ment was spanned. 

Other actions by de Valera in 
prison—his standing up to a 
tyrannous jail governor in defence 
of other Irishmen, his leading of 
prison-protests against bullying— 
caused his name to appear in 
prisoners’ letters. All over the 
nation the letters went with their 
“a fellow named de Valera did 
this,” “a chap called de Valera 
did that,” “de Valera stood up to 
the Governor for us,” “ de Valera 
is doing bread and water for us.” 
Everywhere “ de Valera, de Valera, 
de Valera!” With no intention of 
his, his name rang throughout Ire- 
land while he was shut up, 
silenced, unknown, in Dartmoor, 

I remember that one day after 
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The date at which he spoke was 
March, 1922. Almost ten years to 
the day, de Valera was voted head 
of a re-united independence move- 
ment in March, 1932, and the 
national advance was resumed. 

In America, whither he had gone 
in 1919 to seek recognition of the 
Irish Republic from the American 
Congress, de Valera eventually 
founded the American Association 
for the Recognition of the Irish 
Republic, which had 750,000 active 
members scattered over all the 
forty-eight states. 

The A.A.R.LR. and another 
great organisation of Irish lovers 
in America (The Friends of Irish 
Freedom) so publicised British 
aggression in Ireland that she was 
unable to impose her “ final settle- 
ment of the Irish problem,” ex- 
termination. As well, these two 
organisations together helped de 
Valera’s Bond Drive to raise mors 
than $5,000,000, With this 
generous sum, the Republic was 
kept functioning through the three 
years War of Independence. 

Two years ago, the great politi- 
cal career ended. Fianna Fail chose 
him as its candidate for the Pre- 
sidency. He took no part in the 
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campaign, resigning from all his 
political offices even before the 
decision of the people was known. 
But he won handsomely. 

De Valera set his talents to 
achieve, nearly sixty years ago, 
the restoration of the Irish 
language. The Presidency he now 
regards as the ideal office through 
which he can bring honour and 
support to the language movement. 
And not only he but the little 
Gaelic League teacher who, in 
1904, found him among her pupils. 

Mrs. de Valera all through her 
husband’s political life remained 
contentedly in the background, 
rearing her family of seven, help- 
ing with Gaelic plays, and books 
for children to vivify Irish in the 
schools and make it easier to 
teach. Now she, too, in the 
quietude of the Presidential resid- 
ence, after her long and busy life, 
exercises her exceptional talent for 
understanding the young. Every 
few months a new drama, a new 
tale comes from her pen. 

So her husband and she, in their 
honoured age, have not lost the 
ideal that most deeply moved them 
in the magic days when Ireland 
was resuming her nationhood. 


MOTHER: Mary’s young man is in a huff about something. 
Have you said anything to him? 
Father: No, I haven’t seen him since I posted him the last 


electricity bill. 


CCONCEIT is a queer disease. It makes everyone sick except 
the one who has it. 
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That White symbolises 
peace and union between 
Orange and Green... 


YELLOW 


has no place 


in our 


National Flag! 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 
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HE Green, White and Orange 
of the flag flying over the 
General Post Office, Dublin, on 
the afternoon of Easter Monday, 
1916, was to be accepted in the 
years that followed—officially and 
by popular acclaim — as the 
emblem of a new and independent 
Ireland. So in effect was realised 
the wish of Young Ireland leader 
Thomas Francis Meagher, who 
had said in April, 1848, bringing 
from the just-born French 
Republic an Irish tricolour: “I 
hope to see that flag one day wav- 
ing as our national banner.” 
Until comparatively modern 
times our national flag had been 


the traditional green, usually with 
a gold harp in the centre. This 
may well have been flown as a 
banner by the “Irish enemy” as 
far back as the notorious Statute 
of Kilkenny of 1367, which among 
many other bans forbade the use 
of Irish and the wearing of the 
green. 

We know that banners were not 
uncommon in the Middle Ages, 
certainly in England, where the 
size of a king’s banner is men- 
tioned as being five feet square, 
that of a baron being three feet. 
The Geraldines, whose arrival in 
Ireland dates from Strongbow’s 
landing near Waterford in 1170, 
eventually becoming illustrious 
Anglo-Irish chieftains, adopted as 
their standard a white flag bearing 
St. Patrick’s Cross in red. (To 
celebrate the Act of Union, this 
was incorporated in the Union 
Jack with the Crosses of St. 
Andrew and St. George.) 


The Green Flag of Ireland, we 
know, was flown as an ensign 
in 1686, although, symbolically 
enough, the gold harp was partly 
obliterated by the top-left oblong 
union, a red St. George’s Cross 
on a white ground. 

It seems probable that the 
French flag of Blue, White and 
Red (first flown in 1794) inspired 
the idea of an Irish tricolouvr of 
Green, White and Orange, green 
symbolising the older, Catholic 
part of the community, orange the 
new Protestant part, and white 
symbolising peace and union be- 
tween the two groups, 


N° flag or pennant should be flown above the National Flag. 

When the National Flag is carried with another flag or flags, 
it should be carried in the place of honour—i.e., on the marching 
right, or on the left of an observer to whom the flags are 
approaching. . . . 

The Flag should always be hoisted rapidly and lowered slowly 
and ceremoniously. in raising or lowering, it should not be allowed 
to touch the ground. .. . 

The Flag should be displayed, in the open only between sun- 
rise and sunset, except on the occasion of public meetings, pro- 
cessions or funerals, when it may be displayed for the duration 


of such functions: 


“ An Bhratach Niaisidne ” 
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Mention of an Irish tricolour 
was made in 1830 and again in 
1844. In France’s fateful year, 
1848, the tricolours of France and 
Ireland fluttered side by side in 
celebration of the Revolution. 

Although with national flags 
even the proportions of colours 
one to another are officially 
decided (for the French flag these 
are blue 30 per cent., white 33 per 
cent. and red 37 per cent.) the 
Irish tricolour at first was anything 
but standardised. 

The tricolour brought from 
France by Meagher showed the 
colours as orange, white and 
green, but sometimes the flag was 
flown as orange, green and white. 


At a Parnellite rally in 1883 the 
Irish tricolour looked like the 
present flag of the Republic of 
India, which is orange, white and 
green shown horizontally. (India’s 
flag has also a central circular 
design on the white portion.) 

An Irish tricolour suggested in 
1850 was intended to symbolise 
Catholic, Protestant and Presby- 
terian elements in the colours 
green, orange and blue. This, had 
it been adopted, would have 
omitted the essential white, or 
bond of brotherhood, just as the 
substitution of yellow for orange 
has in fact occasionally, in error, 
robbed the flag of its true signifi- 
cance. 
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‘THE secretary of a golf club found a tramp asleep on the 
course and ordered him off. 

Reluctantly the tramp obeyed, muttering : “ That’s not the 

way to get new members.” 


FAEADLINE in recent issue of a Belfast paper: “ Blasted 
Fermanagh Bridge is Re-opened.” 
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The Future 
is up to 
BRENDAN 


BE4TRIcE BEHAN SAT TALKING TO 

me, composed and serene. “ At 
one time I used to argue with 
Brendan, to plead with him,” she 
said. “ But then I realised it was 
no good. So I just take things as 
they come. I have to let him go on. 
Then the doctors take over. They 
are very good to him, and take an 
awful lot of trouble.” 

Beatrice Salkeld is a remarkable 
woman. She was sixteen when she 
first met the tempestuous Brendan. 
At that time he was a house-painter, 
and her father brought him back to 
the Salkeld home after a casual 
encounter. Finally, back in 1956, 
they got married. Today Brendan 
at thirty-eight is a  cc¢lebrity. 
Beatrice, at thirty-five, is a wife with 
a problem. 

“When he’s good, he’s very, 
very good,” she told me. “ But 
when he’s bad—oh, well. . . . The 
extraordinary thing is that he can 
knock it off if he makes up his mind 
to it. It’s always the first drink that 
does the damage,” she murmured, 
dragging on her cigarette. “ Bren- 
dan doesn’t need it a bit. But the 
minute he has the taste of it in his 
mouth, just like all other alcoholics, 
it’s like an avalanche gathering 
speed down a mountainside. 


“The future?” she remarked 
reflectively. “It doesn’t help to be 
glum, does it? As you know, there’s 
no cure. It’s up to him. It’s a ques- 
tion of will-power. I never give 
way to despair, I never give up. 
That’s human nature... . It 
wouldn’t do, would it? No, I won’t 
give up. I shall keep praying, keep 
hoping.” 

There was a gleam of hope 
among the empties. Brendan had 
just completed his latest play for 
Broadway, Richard’s Cork Leg. 

René MacCo tt in the Daily 
Express 


Sees Beauty in Scrap 

[4N Stuart IS BEST KNOWN AS A 
wood-carver, but recently he has 
taken to working in a new medium 
—scrap. Old iron, bones, cans, 
slates—in fact, virtually anything 
at all which appeals to him—are his | 
new material. 

Several of his “ abstractions” 
have been purchased by private 
American collectors and one piece, 
entitled “ Mayo”, has been bought 
by the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. These and other works 
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were on show in Dublin recently 
before being shipped to the U.S.A. 
The design “ Mayo” consists of 
several pieces of an old turf-burn- 
ing range together with a sheep’s 
jaw bones. 

Much of Ian Stuart’s work makes 
use of the natural patterns caused 
by corrosion. One, called “ Iron 
Man”, is made from old scoops 
once used in the lead-mines of 
Glendalough, not far from the 
artist’s home at Laragh. 

Development 


Versatile Cecil 


UBLIN-BORN COMEDIAN CECIL 

Sheridan has never needed the 
help of a gag-writer. For the past 
twenty-five years he has written 
not only his own material but has 
“ fitted out” many famous comics, 
his clients including Max Bygraves, 
Joan Trimble, The Four Ramblers, 
Syd and Max Harrison and the 
Smith Brothers. 

He has written comedy scripts 
for the B.B.C., commercial jingles 
for L.T.V., panel games for televi- 
sion and scripts for Radio Eireann. 
Jimmy O’Dea and Maureen Potter 
have also used his material. 

When Cecil was in London some 
time ago Max Bygraves telephoned : 
“TI want an act, fast! Can you write 
it?” Cecil could—and did. It was 
entitled “I want to be a crooner.” 

Max was so impressed that he 
telephoned Val Parnell: “ Cecil 
Sheridan should be on Independent 
Television’s permanent writing 
staff.” 

Mr. Parnell concurred and 
offered Cecil a post as script writer 
if Cecil would (a) agree to live per- 
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manently in Birmingham, and (b) 
start in one month’s time. But 
previous commitments intervened. 
Cecil had to turn down the offer. 
The Sunday Press 


He Fights Cancer 

. Joun BOLAND, OF NEW YORK’S 

great Jewish Hospital, Mount 
Sinai, is a man in a million. He 
looks and talks like Alec Guinness. 
Full of quiet fun, he is an Irishman 
who went to America two years 
ago, and who today is considered 
one of the most formidable foes of 
cancer in the United States. 

Dr. John is chief of radiation 
therapy and, as such, has his own 
department in Mount Sinai where 
he controls a roomful of giant 
X-ray and cobalt ray machines. - 

Boland was helping develop new 
radio-therapy machinery in Man- 
chester when he received a tele- 
phone call from New York saying 
that Mount Sinai was seeking a 
director of radio-therapy. He 
moved to America two days later. 

“Cancer is exciting to fight 
because of the very fact that it is 
a killer,” he explained. “When we 
cure a patient, we save him from 
death itself.” 

Boland donates all the money he 
earns from private patients to a 
cancer research fund, and relies on 
his pay from the hospital for his 
income. 

Evening Standard 


Keeping Up with Chess 
ENTAL CRACK-UP IS ONE THING 
that chess champions do their 

best to avoid. 

Count O’Kelly de Galway, the 
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forty-nine-year-old Belgian grand- 
master, keeps himself in trim by 
practising yoga every day during 
championships and by having a 
work-out in the gym three times a 
week. 

“If you have a cold or feel a bit 
run down—even if you’ve had a 
bad lunch—you may be beaten by 
an inferior player who is better pre- 
pared,” he says. “ In a way it’s like 
being an athlete. The difference is 
that you can see the athletes 
struggle. We have a struggle, too— 
only it happens inside us and no 
one can see it.” 

It’s tough being a chess cham- 
pion. If you haven’t got a strong 
heart, a cool brain and abounding 
stamina—stick to draughts. 

Evening Press 


Want to buy a ’Plane ? 
ADY ANTONIA WARDELL, SISTER 
of Lord Erne, and President of 
the Fermanagh Society, is a very 


practical young woman with a busi- 
ness head. She does not believe in 
sitting idle or gadding about. 

Before her marriage to Timothy 
Wardell, a wholesale chemist, she 
was a top fashion model in Dublin. 
Now she is selling aeroplanes to 
Irish businessmen, who have been 
taken for demonstration flips from 
Dublin Airport. 

She puts it this way: “My 
husband and I don’t need to rely 
on selling these planes, because 
Timothy has his job selling pills 
for an American drug company. But 
what we get out of this will add 
to the cream.” The cheapest ’plane 
she sells is a £2,400 model and she 
has already sold one at £8,000. 

She has her own ’plane and on 
occasion has flown to Rossahilly, 
near Enniskillen and driven by car 
to Crom, when visiting her brother. 
She is now twenty-seven and her 
husband twenty-nine. 


Impartial Reporter (Enniskillen) 
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Self-Appointed Saints 
‘THE story goes in Communist Czechoslovakia’s capital, 

Prague, that President Novotny received a deputation pro- 
testing against discrimination in public appointments. 
Novotny said that many people were refused public appoint- 
ments because of their lack of “political maturity.” This 
meant, of course, that they were not good enough Com- 
munists. 

“ Then,” he asked the delegation, “ how, for instance, 
would you solve the problem of religion?” The leader of 
the delegation replied: “ Easy. Replace all the statues of the 
saints in the churches with communists and nobody will go 
to church again.” 

L. D. BerGIn in The Nationalist (Carlow) 


LAUGH at your own mistakes and you will lead a merry life. 


We returned from our outdoor 
adventure to the comfort of a 
fire—to hear traditional tales 


I remember 
HALLOWE’EN 
in Donegal 


Why did the hopeful girls roast nuts on the 


red embers ? 


ANTHONY SWEENEY 


REMEMBER a _ Hallowe’en 

when I was a boy in Donegal. 
When I came home from school 
I was sent to the potato field to 
gather potatoes, in order to finish 
the potato harvest that evening. 
There was a cold North-West 
wind blowing, and we had to seek 
shelter occasionally from showers 
of hailstones. 

We finished the potato digging 
as the Angelus Bell tolled out its 
sonorous notes, and we stood bare- 
headed for the last field Angelus 
of the year. Then we trudged 
home cold, tired, and hungry, but 
expectant, for we were anxious to 
sample the good things that 
mother had provided for the 
Hallowe’en feast. 

When we entered the kitchen 


the lamp was lit, and a cheery turf 
fire was blazing on the hearth. The 
table was set for a feast, and the 
kettle was singing above a bright 
yellow blaze. On the table there 
were several kinds of currant 
bread, a cake of home made soda 
bread, and a loaf of white baker’s 
bread. 

In the centre of the table there 
was a large print of home-made, 
golden butter. While we washed 
our hands mother wet the tea in 
a large brown earthenware teapot, 
and left it to draw in the ashes 
on the hearth. We attacked the 
feast with good appetites, for 
father and brother had eaten 
nothing since dinner, and I had 
spent two strenuous hours in the 


potato field, 


“ Please tell me. How does it end?” 


Dublin Opinion 


We did full justice to the feast, 
but the soda bread and the baker’s 
bread was scarcely touched. The 
plain white cake with the large 
unseeded raisins was my favourite. 
I preferred it to the brown cake 
with the seedless raisins and 
spices, for I enjoyed crushing the 
seeds of the large raisins between 
my teeth. When the meal was over 
my father and brother sat by the 
fire smoking, while I went to the 
house next door to make arrange- 
ments for the night’s games and 
pranks. 

The boys there were waiting for 
me, and we decided to play some 


pranks first, and leave the games 
until later. We went to the house 
of a cantankerous farmer and 
threw a turnip at a closed door. 
He set the dog on us and followed 
close on the dog’s heels, Someone 
cast a pebble at the dog; he re- 
treated yelping, and we escaped. 
We went to another house. A 
boy went along the lane to strike 
the door. There was a loud yell 
from behind a whin bush, and 
the owner of the house chased us 
for a mile along the road, but the 
man was middle-aged and we soon 
outdistanced him. We decided 
then that we'd had enough out- 
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door adventures, and returned to 
the comfort of a turf fire to play 
games, and to hear some tradi- 
tional Hallowe’en tales. 

We played snap apple, and 
dived into a dish of water to re- 
trieve a sixpence. A few girls were 
roasting nuts on red embers at the 
fire, but we were not interested in 
that game, although we could not 
help hearing what it was all about. 
They placed two nuts on a red 
hot ember. If the nuts moved 
towards each other two named 
lovers were destined to marry, but 
if the nuts moved apart the lovers 
would soon separate, 

Our hostess told us a tale of 
when she was young. One Hallow- 
e’en night two girls wanted to dis- 
cover the names of their future 
husbands. They were told that if 
they cast a clew of yarn into an 
old limekiln the information 
would be forthcoming from the 
depths of the kiln. 

The girls went to the kiln at 
midnight. Before they went they 
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told a younger brother to seek 
them out if they did not return 
within an hour. The first girl cast 
her clew of yarn into the depths 
of the kiln, and asked for the 
name of her future husband. A 
deep sepulchral voice from the 
depths called out the name of an 
old bachelor who lived nearby. 

Now this bachelor was over 
sixty, and when the girl heard his 
name she swooned, and her young 
brother had to come out to the 
kiln to help carry her home. She 
was ill for six weeks, but she did 
not attempt any Hallowe’en tricks 
afterwards. 

Then we played Twenty-five for 
buttons with a penny pack of 
cards. We played single-handed. 
Each boy staked a button, and the 
winner took the pool. We did not 
find the time passing until the 
clock reminded us that it was ten 
—our bedtime. I went home to a 
supper of poundies and melted 
butter, the family Rosary and a 
sound sleep till morning. 


ACCORDING to geologists, Ireland as an island is older than 
Britain. The absence in this country of so many British 
mammals, they say, shows that the land connection between 
Ireland and Britain must have broken down before the latter 
country separated from the continent. 
Ireland thus is the older of the two islands. 
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‘Two mackerel met in a placid stretch of water off the 
Cork coast, 

“ What's the good word ?” asked one. 
“Can’t complain,” said the other. “ I’m managing to keep 
my head below water.” 


Hot cinders streamed endlessly over me. My 

eyebrows were scorched, my hands numb, as I 

clung to the roof of the train licking along at 
80 m.p.h. 


Four Hours of Hell on the 
Strawberry Hotshot! 


A real hobo, says this Irish-American writer, is the 
kind of guy who says, “ The boss called me by my 
Christian name today—it’s high time I moved on ” 


JACK TUCSON MALONE 


HE Middle West unrolled 

behind me in a blur, like an 
old dusty, beat-up carpet, as I 
clung to the roof of the bucketing 
freight train. Hot cinders from the 
engine were as angry as tracer 
bullets and the lapels of my wind- 
cheater drummed painfully upon 
my cheeks. 

I was riding the Berry Express 
—the one we hobos called the 
Hotshot. There was nothing faster 
in the country — not even the 
streamliners, the passenger trains. 
You could count the number of 
hobos who’d ridden it to a finish 
on the fingers of one hand. One 
guy who'd tried it had wound 
up in the morgue. 


Beneath me, strawberries and 
cherries, freshened with ice, were 
keeping an urgent date with the 
markets of Chicago. I only wanted 
to get to Minneapolis — and I 
wasn’t half as fresh. . . . 

It was three days after I left 
Seattle, looking eastwards for a 
job, that I plumped for the Berry. 
Three days of slow-moving freight 
had proved too much. 

So, with a parched throat and 
eyes already burning from the July 
glare, I left a slow-mover along- 
side Fargo Depot, North Dakota, 
and hiked over to Dillworth, 
freight-yard location for the North- 
ern- b 
Hustling over the tracks I 
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landed smack into the arms of a 
railroad-bull (policeman). “ Where 
you headed for, buddy?” he asked. 

But behind the tough front I 
caught a glint of humour. Up 
north they can be tolerant to the 
hobo. Perhaps they remember it 
was the hobo who built their rail- 
roads. 

“I’m eastbound,” I told the 
railroad-bull, 

“ Well, don’t be acting like you 
owned the railroad. I'm advising 
you to keep out of sight—until an 
eastbound leaves out.” 

And I got a different sort of 
warning before I jumped the 
Berry and got settled on her cat- 
walk. 

“I'm telling you,” shouted a 
crewman, “this is a fast one. 


She'll shake you. She goes like a 
Nd 

Now that the engineer was giv- 
ing her throttle I knew that he was 
right, for the nine cars and the 


caboose jerked forward as if 
plucked by a giant hand. I felt 
drunk with speed as hedgerows 
and trees became more and more 
of a muddle. 

I was thrilled, yet more than a 
little scared. Could I take it when 
the Berry did her best, when she 
opened up to more than eighty 
miles per hour? That was my one 
big worry. 

But the fireman soon gave me 
another. He began to “pour the 
coal on "—some for the boiler and 
a lot for me, Bits of coal peppered 
me like shot-gun pellets and coal- 
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dust came in a choking cloud. 

My collar was turned up and 
I'd wrapped a red bandana 
around my head. But that wasn’t 
much protection. Bending, blink- 
ing and shaking my head, I real- 
ised this trip would be mostly 
blind—that I only dare open my 
eyes for the occasional glimpse. 
So holding on hard, with eyes 
wrinkled up, I thought about my 
life as a hobo. 

I'd had about twelve years of 
it. Why? Well, because of the itch 
to move on—to see the other side 
of the hill. The real hobo, not the 
kid who tries it in summertime 
—winter separates the men from 
the boys — is a wanderer who 
doesn’t want to get involved with 
one place and one lot of people. 


He’s the man who prefers the 
fastest trains and the longest dis- 
tances, and who likes to set off 
from scratch—with as little dough 
as possible. He carries a bedroll, 
or sleeping bag, and a string of 
pots and pans hung around his 
neck. Sometimes he’s a gandy- 
dancer, a man who works in the 
railroad rolling camps, and some- 
times he follows the harvests 
around from State to State. 

He can be a tough character on 
parole from the penitentiary or 
even an alcoholic, but generally 
he’s the kind of guy who says: 
“The foreman called me by my 
Christian name today — it’s high 
time I moved on.” And wherever 
he moves to he can usually make 
out by telling the hicks who're 
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stuck in one spot about faraway 
places. 

The Berry snaked round a 
curve with a sickening tug at body 
and brain. Out of the corner of 
my eye I had a glimpse of the 
conductor, hanging out of the 
caboose, giving me a wave. Just 
before we straightened out I waved 
back. 

This would be something to tell 
the characters in the hobo-camps 
—the hobo-jungles as we call 
them, set up among bushes near 
the yards, Here the hobos yarn 
and wait before they hop the 
freights. 


There is even an annual hobo 
convention. It takes place in a 
small town called Britt in Iowa, 
and every hobo of note attends. 

Characters like Jeff Davis, the 
king of the hobos; Boxcar Betty, 
the hobo queen; Scoop-Shovel 
Scotty who got his name by using 
a shovel to stir his five gallon 
stews. 

And Jack Tucson Malone, I can 
honestly say, rates pretty high in 
the freight-riding clan... . 

On we rattled down the track, 
making time for Staples, first stop 
for water and coal. Soon I could 
see its distant freight yards. We 
had travelled halfway to the twin 
cities of Minnesota and Minne- 
apolis in two hours. As we stopped 
by the water-tower and coal-shute 
I dropped off and got myself a 
drink. 

Leaving Staples we ran along- 
side the main ecast-to-west high- 
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LIKE EVERYONE ELSE 
“IT would break a hobo's 
heart trying to ride the 
freights in Britain or Ireland,” 
says jack Tucson Malone. 

“ By the time he got through 
picket fences alongside the 
tracks, sheer lack of encourage- 
ment in the freight yards and 
red tape everywhere it'd be 
faster on foot. 

“ Even the coaches seem built 
to freeze off the hobo—no lad- 
ders a guy can grab as the train 
goes by: no catwalk aloft to 
give him a seat. So what do | 
do when I'm over here ?-—! buy 
a ticket like everyone else.” 
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way, U.S. Ten. All lanes were 


busy with summertime traffic. 
And I was passing all the speedy 
cars. I waved to them. I felt 
pretty confident now. I could 
cope with the Berry doing her 
best. The curves were tough but 
at least there were no tunnels. 

We came to a side-track. There 
the Main-Streeter, second in line 
only to the North Coast Limited, 
was waiting to let us go by. That 
was some honour, One banshee 
whistle, a screech of metal, a white 
blur of faces and we _ were 
er 

Approaching Little Falls, the 
engineer slowed her down. Passen- 
gers waiting for the streamliner, 
stared up in amazement at the 
black wild man on top of the 
freight car, 
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On we rattled, but now I didn’t 
feel so sure, My eyeballs were on 
fire. My hands were almost numb. 
Pain was thickening from my 
shoulders all the way down my 
back. Could I keep with her right 
to the end? 

“ Ride her out—keep riding her 
out!” I told myself aloud. And 
then, after an age of coal-showers, 
cinders, weariness and pain, at last 
I spotted the City of Lakes. 

Glancing at my watch, I gasped 
as I saw that we had covered 265 
miles in under four hours. 

“Never again,” I swore, as I 
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dropped off and staggered to a 
water spigot. A five minutes drink 
and then forty-five minutes with 
my head in and out of the 
trough. .. . 

I still ached. I would do so for 
days, but already I was bursting 
to tell someone what I had done. 

I told a car-driver who gave me 
a lift into town. But all he said 
was: “Don’t give me that 4 

No matter, When I met a hobo 
he’d believe me—he'’d understand. 
It would be another legend for the 
hobo jungles—the day that Tuc- 
son rode the Berry Express. 
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Big Brown Fug 


AM I the only Pensioner left who fought in the Boer War? 
If I happen to be the last survivor I think it is up to all 
pensioners, male and female, to subscribe and present me 
with a bottle of whiskey—* Robin Redbreast ”. 
I was two years on the thirsty veldt without a drink, 
except on two occasions. 
One was when an old Irish soldier recognised my Tip- 


perary 


accent and informed me that it was his birthday and 


to join with him in a bottle of whiskey. We finished that 
bottle of Dop Brandy. My casual friend was courtmartialled. 

The other occasion was when returning home in swelter- 
ing heat, the officers presented cach man with a bottle of 
beer; it all spilt on deck, being all froth. Three cute 
Scotchmen opened theirs into a big jug and had a laugh at 
us, 

Ex-SerGeANT in the Irish Banking Magazine 


... And Gets it! 
HEN an optimist and a pessimist both look at a little jug 
at the end of a tea-table one says: “I suppose there’s no 
milk in that jug?” That's the pessimist. 
The optimist says: “ Please pass the cream!” 


She can hold four needles at 
the same time and can knit 
around corners. But she just 
can’t play the royal and 
ancient game, says this cynic 


Why a 
WOMAN 
can’t play 

CHESS 


HY don’t women, or at least 
more women, play chess? 
For the average emotional 
woman the restrained excitement 
of chess would probably be in- 
tolerable, for she is a person who 
likes active excitement. She loves 
to jump from one person or thing 
to another with bewildering speed; 
she is a master of the art of re- 
arranging furniture, simply for the 
delight which its rearranging gives 
her. 
Similarly, she is for ever drama- 
‘tising her love, poking it in the 
ribs when it shows signs of pur- 


suing a too placid existence. Hence 
go per cent. of her emotional dis- 
tresses and misunderstandings — 
and her disclination (I almost wrote 
inability) to play chess, 

To those who know the game, 
and who know woman—in so far 
as that is possible—there are many 
other reasons why chess is beyond 
her, in all but a few cases. 

Consider, for example, the 
secrecy which must surround a 
player’s premeditated plan of 
action, And then consider woman’s 
attitude—that a secret is either too 
good to keep or else is not worth 
keeping. It has been said that 
women can keep a secret better 
than men, and that it takes more 
of them to do it. 

In chess, therefore, she might be 
liable to wreck the evening, or her 
opponent’s nerves, by leaning over 
the board and saying happily: “I’m 
going to take your queen next 
move.” This is never done by the 
best players. 

Another aspect of the game which 
might debar her from playing is 
the fairly strict silence demanded. 
To most women it would be un- 
bearable; if she had to sit alone and 
ponder mutely the relative strength 
of six alternative moves, she would 
go mad, 

Failing that, she might begin 
talking to herself like she does at 
bridge“ Now, let me see, you 
said three didn’t you, 
partner? I wonder should I go 
four spades or no trumps. Oh, I'll 
chance four spades, but we’ll never 
get it... .” 

If, upon such provocation, her 
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chess opponent still refused to 
speak, she might have to save her 
sanity by jumping up, knocking 
the board to the floor, and exclaim- 
ing: “Why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

For, although she seldom admits 
it, a woman is afraid of silence; 
when a man refuses to speak she 
doesn’t know what he is thinking, 
and she can’t stand it. And it will 
ever be so as long as she reasons 
with her heart instead of her head. 

It is a fact that chess generally 
demands fearful concentration, and 
concentration is mot woman's 
strong hand. Significantly, she is 
an avid reader. But she prefers tit- 
bits to leading articles. Today the 
patchwork of the gossip column 
caters for the woman reader. 

She does best at mechanical jobs 
where she can operate a machine, 
either a lathe or a typewriter, think 
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of last night’s date and plan to- 
morrow’s wardrobe, all at the same 
time. 

She excels at knitting, She can 
make a jumper, keep an eye on the 
baby, listen to the radio with one 
ear and to a friend with the other, 
all at the same time. She can trans- 
form “sl. 1, K. 1, P. 1, K. 1 four 
times, wl. fwd., sl. 1. K. 2 tog.” 
into a jumper or a pair of socks, 
and I am perpetually amazed. I 
shall never understand how she 
holds four needles at the same 
time, or how she knits around the 
corners. 

But, with a few exceptions, she 
can’t play chess. For her great 
glory is that she can do a lot of 
things at the same time, whereas 
chess asks her to do one thing all 
the time. And do it in inscrutable 
silence, for the most part. And she 
can’t. She’s not made that way. 


Shorter Sleeping Hours ? 


CONSULTING psychiatrist at a well-known hospital has 
written that by the turn of this century the majority of 
people may need only about three hours’ sleep, and that 
sleep has been steadily reduced by an evolutionary trend. 
Loss of sleep, he ands, does not necessarily harm people, 
even though it persists over many months. And he has a lot 


of evidence to prove this, 


Anxiety about missed sleep can do far more harm than 
actual loss of sleep. There is one effective way to combat 
insomnia—stop worrying about it. 


Tuam Herald 


CHER: A man owes {5,837 13s. 9d. He pays half of his 
debt. What does he still owe? 
Pupil: The other half. 


A Dominican priest inspects some American 
myths 


In Search of the 


GOLDEN 


WEST 


The mountains were there before the gold, and 
the Indians—even in jeans—seem as old and as 
inscrutable as the very rock 


ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


to the 

aggressive height of the 
Donner Pass and from its 10,000 
feet you see the huge, still lake 
below and the unimaginable 
wastes of Nevada beyond, some- 
thing of the celluloid epic stirs. 
This is in reverse, of course. You 
have come from the promised land 
of California, and have seen the 
reward before realising the cost 
of it in terms of pain and the urge 
to go onward. 

Nowadays all is easy as the 
concrete throughways cut the 
landscape like lines on an empty 
page, and soon the wedding par- 
lours begin—a facility on the road- 
side like the gas stations and the 
hamburger halts. The motels, too, 
are necessary, for six weeks are all 
you need to spend in this State 


rea you climb 


before a divorce, with very few 
questions asked, is yours. 

Reno, they say, is a sophisti- 
cated place compared with Las 
Vegas: its affiliation is with San 
Francisco rather than Los Angeles. 
Its gambling is certainly more 
single-minded, with few attempts 
to divert attention from the green 
baize tables. Recently an attempt 
to provide a strip-tease programme 
at one of the hotels led to a forth- 
right protest from the Bishop— 
who had a heart-attack the very 
same day. Some of the simpler 
operators of Nevada’s principal 
industry (thirty-five per cent. of 
the State revenue comes from 
gambling) thought that this was 
a warning that pleasure shouldn’t 
be mixe+. with business. 

There is a cathedral, somewhat 
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improbably dedicated to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and a hospital 
(the best in the place) run by 
Dominican sisters, And it is extra- 
ordinary how many people have 
the casuists’ arguments at their 
finger-tips (the proper place to 
have them) in telling you that 
after all gambling is no sin. 

It is certainly well regulated, 
and curtains of air (hot or cold, 
as the season demands) make 
doors unnecessary in the casinos 
and hotels. And, however innocent 
your occupation, your pockets are 
soon laden down with enormous 
silver dollars useful for the tables, 
but primarily a reminder of how 
Nevada all began. 

Virginia City, the bonanza city, 
is a tourist’s asterisk today, They 
tramp the wooden sidewalks and 
buy ore-bearing stones at a dollar 
a time in the revamped souvenir 
stores, The saloons are all brass 
and mirrors, and there is a 
wooden-frame “Opera House” 
where the Belascos and the Booths 
played to an audience of roaring 
miners, banging the floors with 
their iron-tipped boots. (You can 
see the marks.) 

Here, too, is the church of St. 
Mary-in-the-mountains, built in 
the seventies to provide for a 
population of 5,000 Catholics or 
more. (There are less than 100 
today.) It is astonishing: a Gothic 
marvel, steepled and buttressed to 
Betjeman perfection. It might be 
Cheltenham, except for that arid 
landscape, riddled with silent 
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tunnels now, which brought 
wealth unimaginable from its 
silver and gold. 

It is ancient history, and these 
are historical buildings though 
they are less than a century old, 
It is as sentimentally preserved 
and as precious as Burford. And 
the preservation certainly pays, as 
Carson City (the tiny State capi- 
tal) fathers in the steady tax on 
the winnings. 

The earlier American myth is 
less easy to discover, for that—the 
history of the Indians—seems as 
old and as mysterious as time 
itself. And Americans have a per- 
manently bad conscience about it. 
In Nevada no one was hurt except 
the drunken miner in the bar; the 
casualties of the gold rush were a 
calculated risk. The only living 
victims in the discovery of gold 
were those who were free to 
choose. 

But the Indians, driven from 
their lands in the opening of the 
West, remain a permanent re- 
proach as they fester, for the most 
part, in their reservations. (Ironic- 
ally, some of the lands they were 
“given” proved later to have oil, 
so that today some of the Nova- 
hos, for instance, can indulge in 
an exuberance of spending that 
matches the bonanza splendours 
of Virginia City itself.) 

Of course the Indians varied 
enormously from tribe to tribe, 
and the Western myth perpetuates 
only the head-feathered brave, the 
hunter who wandered the plains. 
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In New Mexico the Pueblo Indians 
have always been a settled people : 
the Spaniards encountered them 
nearly four centuries ago, and 
observed their villages and their 
customs, so astonishingly pre- 
served till now. And they have 
been a Catholic people since their 
first contacts with the Spanish 
missionaries who made their way 
up from Mexico in the train of 
the conquerors. 

Yet their mystery remains, in- 
tact end impenetrable, as it seems. 
In Santa Fé you will see them 
selling their silverware and pottery 
on the pavement before the 
Governor's Palace, They are silent 
and never haggle, and there is a 
curtain of withdrawal that separ- 
ates them altogether from the 
Bermuda-shorted tourists from 
Illinois. 

The Catholic faith of these 
people seems, too, to exist on a 
separate level of consciousness 
from the inherited instinct of their 
own culture, expressed as it still 
is in dances of great complexity, 
in which the rhythm of the seasons 
and the dominant things of their 
life—corn and rain and the ambi- 


valent plumed serpent—come to 
life with extraordinary power and 
beauty. 

Archbishop Lamy (made famous 
in Willa Cather’s Death Comes to 
the Archbishop), seems to have 
had some deep awareness of the 
hidden mystery of this people and 
of the uncasy baptism that was 
theirs under Spanish hands, His 
cathedral at Santa Fé is a full- 
blown profession of Burgundian 
faith, its romanesque solidity a 
protest against the ancient Pucblo 
mysteries, and perhaps against the 
Spanish incomprehension as well. 

Six months in America, and a 
snapshot view of some of the roots 
of its myths can hardly be grounds 
for a generalisation. But the odd 
thing is that its two great myths 
should be recent and yet unimagi- 
nably old, and American hope— 
unwilling hitherto to accept any- 
thing less than the joys that pro- 
gress should by all calculation con- 
fer—begins to be a little more 
hesitant than before. The moun- 
tains were there before the gold, 
and the Indians—even in jeans-— 
seem as old and as impenetrabic as 
the very rock, 
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Paneful Business 
“ [Po you know what happened to the girl who didn’t know 
the difference between cold cream and putty?” 

“ No.” 
“ All her windows fell out.” 


DOCTOR'S reputation is made by the number of eminent 
men who die under his care. 


Bernarp SHAW 


“A body couldn’t be up to them 
—not if you were up at three in 
the morning ” 


FIRST 
CATCH YOUR 
FOX... 


Have you ever watched 
them train their cubs? 
It’s a fascinating sight 


MICHAEL J, MURPHY 


“Q'PELL Red Rogue of the 

World in three letters,” we 
used to say at school. And the 
answer was, of course, F-O-X. 
From old story-tellers we heard 
that “the foxes were the Danes’ 
dogs, as the weasels were their 
cats.” . . . So much for folklore! 
But while seeing many a fox being 
taken out here I have always felt 
that Reynard well deserved that 
old appellation. We “take out a 
fox” with spades, shovels, often 
a crow-bar—in fact, all the imple- 
ments found in a barn. If these 
seem to rob the popular idea of 
fox-hunting of its excitement and 
thrills—the horses, the chase, the 
yelping pack and all that—I must 
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contend that “ taking out a fox 
is more a mental than physical ex- 
citement. It’s a test of wits and 
patience; the wily instinct against 
the determination and prowess of 
that type of hunter who regards a 
shot-gun as an unfair advantage 
over the fox. Let it once be 
rumoured that such a man is “ tak- 
ing out a fox” and men and boys 
abandon other sports to crowd to 
the scene of the den. 

Dens, which usually face the 
sun, are easy to identify from the 
bones and feathers of fowl, or the 
remains of a lamb or a rabbit lying 
about. Dens may be anywhere; 
I’ve seen them among rocks, beside 
a bog—even under a busy road 
where the sides slope down to a 
field, burrowed through some 
bushes. Tradition says that the 
fox selects a den near bushes so it 
can leap, catch a branch in its 
mouth, swinging into the den to 
break the scent of its arrival. 

The cunning of the fox is quite 
capable of such tactics; but to me 
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it suggests a motive which pays a 
more astonishing credit to instinct. 
For when one has to dig a fox out, 
the roots of bushes or trees are 
aggravating impediments, believe 
me! 

A fox burrow usually enters 
straight in; then it curves, running 
close to the surface, the end less 
than a yard from daylight again. 
If necessary, it can burrow rapidly 
through this for a furtive escape, 
or, if spotted, a last dash. Often, 
one finds this shell of earth pierced 
as if with human fingers. Here one 
finds the snout of Reynard if one 
tries to smoke him out with lighted 
whins. 

Before beginning to dig, pro- 
vided it is an earth burrow, one 
must know whether the fox is in 
or out. By sniffing the burrow 
some hunters can tell, from the 
strength of the cdour, whether it 
is an old burrow or not. Excavated 
earth is a clue, but the fox disposes 
of or battens the clay at the den- 
mouth in some mysterious way or 
other which the badger or rabbit 
has not learned. 

Usually, the good hunter listens 
to the barking of his terrier inside 
the burrow. “ The pup sees him 
—he does!” Then, some yards 
ahead of where he judges the dog 
to be barking, he starts to dig. It’s 
almost uncanny the way some of 
these calculations can be exact. 
The first careful often 
expose the brush. The watchers 
cry out and crush around, while 
the hunter swears at them to keep 
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OW do the hounds follow 

the fox so easily? It’s his 
scent. So noticeable is it that 
even some human beings can 
scent a _ fox’s presence, or 
tracks. He carries this in a 
gland under his tail which holds 
a fcetid, fatty secretion. Master 
Fox knows all about the scent 
he leaves and consequently he 
makes use of every dodge to 
give his hunters the slip. 

He has crossed and recrossed 
railway tracks before today, 
jumped hedges, scaled walls and 
even swum streams and rivers 
for no other purpose than to 
remove the traces of his scent. 
He knows that water will dissi- 
pate it and throw off his pur- 
suers. 
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back. And their excitement is 
suspended as the tail disappears, 
apparently into loose earth. 

Even in natural dens among 
rocks I’ve seen the brush tantal- 
isingly visible, but just out of 
reach, and “not turning a hair ”, 
while crowbars levered impeding 
boulders aside. But no sooner is it 
in danger of being grabbed than 
the fox presses through another 
crevice, into another apartment. 

To me, these natural obstruc- 
tions in a den indicate that the 
instinct of the fox even provides 
against this necessity of having to 
exhaust the determination of 
hunters. The badger, for instance, 
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constructs on the dictates of 
aggressive defence. It burrows 
right in, drops, then rises, forming 
a platform from which it can, with 
advantage, attack a dog in the pit 
below. 

Not that the fox won’t fight 
when eventually cornered. It will 
—and can! And the cubs are little 
bundles of snapping fury, nasty 
playboys to take alive. We take a 
sack and cut a hole in the bottom. 
With the bag rolled up, shirt- 
sleeves fashion, the arm extending 
from the bag-mouth, we snatch the 
cub up—and it’s in the bag before 
it can scratch and bite. 

Most of my friends have tried to 
rear the cubs, but without success. 
They usually died of hunger, for 
the cub has been trained not to 
eat dead meat. Or else they broke 
loose and attacked a hen. 

Allied to daring and cunning 
(how it can, in a chase, leave dogs 
sniffing in a hedge while retracing 
its way at leisure), the fox has that 
calm which enables it to feign 
death in the hope of eventual 
escape. Fear of injuring the pelt 
too often resulted in the fox being 
stunned. I remember one fox 
which a friend carried home by 
the tail for over two miles. He 
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threw it on the settlebed, while we 
sat down for tea and a glorification 
of our success. I was sure I saw 
the eyes winking, but thought it 
the flickering of the fire. Then it 
bolted, over the half-door, into the 
street-—among the dogs, fortun- 
ately. 

But, if calm, your fox is cauti- 
ous, too. He fears traps always. He 
avoids anything dabbed with tar. 
Hang a loose chain on a hen-house 
door, not letting it touch the 
ground, and he construes this as a 
trap and tries somewhere ¢lse— 
where, of course, no dog answers 
his yelp. 

Watch them train the cubs. 
They leave the hen or lamb a 
short distance from the den, 
perhaps covering it. Then the 
cubs are called. When they sniff 
or delve for the food, the fox beats 
them till they refuse to touch it 
and retire. Then it is carried to 
them, but only then. 

Irish folklore contains many 
clever tales of how trapped foxes 
manceuvred the trapper into a 
dilemma and thus escaped. 

“ Aw, a fox, is it?” says the old 
hunter. “A body couldn’t be 
‘up’ to them—not if you were up 
at three in the morning.” 


% 


E English, even when they have no Irish ancestry, count 
the Mountains of Mourne, Guinness and John McCormick 
as part of their own national heritage. 
Mr, J. A. Jackson (Sheffield University) 


Notice in a Dublin cleaner’s window says: “ Clothes 
pressed while you hide.” 


Your sacrifices for them are like bread cast upon 


they return to enrich your life a 
hundredfold 


the waters: 


YOULL FIND YOUR HAPPINESS 


IN YOUR CHILDREN 


REY. GEORGE A. KELLY 


you constantly keep in mind 
the origin of the word “ matri- 
mony”, you will have a clear 
understanding of your vocation as 
married man or woman: your 
primary job is to perform the 
function of parenthood. In the 
first chapter of Genesis it is 
recorded that God created man 
and woman for parenthood. The 
Bible states: “ And God created 
man to His own image: To the 
image of God He created him: 
Male and female He created them. 
And God blessed them saying: 
‘Increase and multiply and fill the 
earth.’ ” (Genesis, 1: 27-28.) 

Man takes too much for granted 
the magnificent power which God 
has given him to reproduce human 
life. Every parent receives a gift 
far surpassing any other that 
humans may possess. 

Great as is the privilege of bear- 
ing children, it is only a small part 
of your total privilege of parent- 
hood. You are your child’s first 
and most important teacher—the 
means through which he will learn 


how to live on earth and to pre- 
pare for his lifetime in eternity. — 

In our materialistic age, 
emphasis is often placed upon 
sacrifices which parents must 
make to care properly for their 
children. Persons with a “ birth- 
control mentality ” stress that the 
family with more than a token 
number of children often must 
live in an older home in a less 
exclusive district; must drive an 
old car that lacks up-to-date con- 
veniences; must patch up and 
wear clothing that richer people 
might discard. 

Obviously, having children in- 
volves sacrifices. But the pro- 
ponents of contraception ignore 
the truth that the joys of bearing 
and caring for children far out- 
weigh the disadvantages, In your 
children, you will find your own 
happiness. True love can blossom 
only in a spirit of self-sacrifice and 
in a willingness to forgo selfish 
objectives for the sake of another 
human being. In performing your 
duties of parenthood you perfect 
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yourself in self-sacrifice and 
therefore in love. But your sacri- 
fices are like bread cast upon the 
waters: they return to enrich 
your life a hundredfold. 

You see results today of your 
efforts of weeks or months ago, 
and you are encouraged to look 
ahead to a further blossoming a 
few months from now. The pro- 
cess of growth continues in a 
pattern that never ceases to delight 
and inspire you, You see him at 
the altar rail as a first communi- 
cant, then with his school diploma. 
He undertakes his first job; soon 
he is no longer your dependent 
son, but a bright-eyed, mature 
bridegroom. 

Most of us who were born into 
large families, and poor families 


at that, are rather proud of our 
parents for the work they dic on 
our behalf and are quite happy 


with our many brothers and 
sisters, All available evidence 
proves what we know from per- 
sonal experience that large families 
—those of five or more children— 
are generally happier than small 
families. 

They are better for parents, 
better for the children, better for 
society. Because the parents always 
lived by the conviction that their 
main job was parenthood, they 
were never distracted by outside 
interests which often destroy the 
unity of marriage. The typical 
parents in a large family are dedi- 
cated and selfless people, and most 


often deeply religious. 
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Parents of large families ought, 
perhaps, to be cautioned to safe- 
guard against certain dangers. 
They must not place excessive 
responsibility upon their first-born 
children and, by exploiting them, 
deny them the normal pleasures 
of youth. Parents should carefully 
instil the knowledge that the 
sacrifices necessary in a large 
family are made from choice. 
When children realise that their 
parents forgo material luxuries to 
support a new life, they regard 
their poverty as a badge of honour 
and not of shame, 

Let us consider what your child 
requires to lead a happy life of 
service to God and his fellow- 
men. You will find that his needs 
fall into three classifications. 


He needs recognition. To give 
your child recognition, remember 
that he has specific inborn traits. 

You may be justly proud of 
your scholarship winner, and, 
perhaps, you have helped him 
develop his ability to study. But 
in most cases his scholarship 
results from his native intelligence 
—an accident of birth. He might 
also have been born with sub- 
normal intelligence. 

Many of a chiki’s qualities are 
more a part of him than his height 
and weight. One is naturally soci- 
able and enjoys companionship 
and affection. Another is active, 
aggressive and dominating. A 
third is shy, over-sensitive and 
restrained. To a certain extent you 
can control these characteristics; 
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in fact, you must do so when they 
shown signs of leading to anti- 
social habits. 

You must accept your youngster 
for what he is, When you give 
your child this acceptance as an 
individual, your home can be 
freed of many tensions. You realise 
that you cannot stand over him 
and dictate every action. 

He needs affection, He must 
know that you want him and 
love him. The child denied love 
may be more underprivileged than 
one denied food or clothing—a 
fact which many parents overlook. 
Such things are important to 
adults, but even more so to the 
growing child. 

Over-protective parents deny 
their child his normal right to 
develop his own powers. Although 
the child is normally healthy, he 
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cannot run on the street, because 
his mother fears that he may fall. 

Parents who save their children 
from normal knocks and dis- 
appointments prevent them from 
acquiring the self-confidence they 
need to become independent men 
and women. 

He needs direction. How your 
child lives—not only in his early 
years but also as a grown-up— 
will largely depend upon you. 
From your example and teachings 
he will acquire his attitudes to- 
wards God and religion. He will 
learn how to get along with other 
people, how to deal with members 
of his own and the opposite sex. 

You will affect his sense of 
charity and justice, his manners at 
table, and thousands of other 
attributes that will make up his 
whole personality. 


ge 


No Salmon Need Blush 


[¥ you hesitate to serve a red wine with fish, do remember 
the ruling of Maurice Healy (who wrote so much, and with 
such wit and gentleness, about good wine and food) that 
“No salmon need blush to swim in red wine ”. 
Or Jonathan Swift (if he doesn’t frighten you): “ Fish 
should swim three times, Sir. First in the sea, then in butter, 


then in good claret.” 


As the world knows, the Irishman’s taste in claret is 
pretty good; there is no need to stress the last ruling! 
Mary Frances Keatine in the Irish Times 


[RATE wife: And while we're on the subject, kindly stop 
referring to my boudoir as the paint works. 


LAby (holding a biscuit above the dog): “Speak, speak!” 
Dog: “ Lady, what am I supposed to say?” 


Cattle, coins, notes or cheques—money 
still flies 


ELEPHANTS’ TAILS 
Spell Cash in the Congo 


DR. O. A. 


pron money flies. Once 
upon a time it only galloped. 
That was in the days when cattle 
was recognised pelf and a citizen’s 
pocket money ambled along the 
road on its own four feet. 
Civilisation was very young 
then. Trade was conducted by 
barter. But supply and demand 
raised a problem that could be 
solved only through some 
accepted standard of exchange. 
Animals were the answer. 
Pecunia, the Latin word for money 
is from pecus, meaning cattle. 
Wealth in the cattle world was and 
still is tallied by the head, per 
capita. And that accounts for the 
fact that our present “ capital”, 
if we are lucky enough to have 
any, consists of the odd pound 
notes we may have salted away. 
Cumbersome as a herd of cows 
would be to take on a shopping 
jaunt, it is not surprising that 
some ingenious ancestors came 
through with the idea of portable 
money. According to the books, 
it appears that the country of 
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Lydia, in Asia Minor, launched 
the first metal coins about 700 
B.C. 

The novel Lydian metal coins 
became necessities when the 
armies of Alexander the Great 
introduced them through the 
widespread areas of his conquests. 
By the 4th century B.c., most of 
the civilised world was metal- 
money minded. But money was 
not nearly as fleeting in those 
days as it is now. While the 
Greeks and other peoples enjoyed 
the jingle-jangle of their coins, 
many places in the world con- 
tinued to use their preferred 
standards, not a few of which 
remain in exisrence today. 

For example, such things as 
salt, stone and shells have been 
used for money. Because Czsar’s 
legionaries were, as part of their 
pay, given money to buy salt, we 
have the word “salary”. The 
shells that still are the coin of 
many realms in Pacific areas 
added “shell out” to our slang 
vocabularies. 


Condensed from The Magnificat 
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Some natives of Congo regions 
trap their money by driving ele- 
phants into passes too narrow to 
permit the beasts to turn around, 
and then snipping off their tails. 
One tail pays for a slave. Fifty 
bristles from the tail have the buy- 
ing power of 10/-. On the Island 
of Yap men once carried a 100- 
pound stone “coin” consisting of 
a disc through which a wooden 
pole could be inserted for carry- 
ing hither and yon on brawny 
shoulders. Such 100-pound coins 
once served as payment for such 
items as 10,000 coconuts, an 18- 
foot canoe, or a wife! 

The smallest coin in the world 
comes from Travancore on the 
Malabar Coast of India. Weighing 
only one grain (1/7,000th part of 


a pound), this coin is valued at 
1/50th of a fanam, which, in turn, 
is worth about fourpence. 
Ancient money serves as one of 
our most definite tangible links 
with other civilisations, From the 
material used for coins, from their 


shape, craftsmanship and_ the 
subjects portrayed, historians and 
archeologists can piece together a 
clear background of _ culture, 
religion and chronological tables, 
Surprisingly enough, various 
kinds of money, other than coins, 
have often passed as legal tender. 
All through the 17th century furs 
were used as money, with beavers 
representing the highest denomin- 
ations. A good gun cost a pile of 
beaver pelts as high as the gun 
was long. For quite some time, 
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ERTAIN tribes in China and 

Malaya cast their copper or 
tin coins in the shape of a tree. 
As they need some money, they 
break off a leaf, a twig, a 
branch or the trunk. 

One recent writer commented 
that this is the closest exception 
to the rule that “ money 
doesn't grow on trees” that he 
ever has encountered. 


C—O Inne 


tobacco was the only legal tender 
in Virginia. 

The first coins struck in the 
British colonies on the American 
mainland were the New England 
shillings authorised by the Massa- 
chusetts General Court in 16§2. 
The first coin authorised by the 
United States Government was 
the so-called Fugio (“1 fly ”) cent, 
with its sharp slogan “ Mind Your 
Business ”, which has been attri- 
buted to Benjamin Franklin. This 
coin appeared in 1787, but was 
struck by a private contractor. The 
first United States Government 
mint was not opened until 1792. 

The motto “ In God We Trust” 
was adopted seventy-five years 
later. It seems that at the time of 
the Civil War a Reverend Wilker- 

Ridleyville, Pa., became 
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Chase, proposing that something 
be done about this medium of ex- 
change, which seldom bore more 
inscription than “ Liberty”. 

And something was done. In 
1864 Secretary Chase proposed 
that “In God We Trust” be 
adopted and this motto first 
appeared on a bronze two cent 
piece. Today most U.S. coins in 
circulation bear that inscription. 

Paper money has, of course, 
proved a boon to housewives, who 
have no doubt been spared the 
patching of billions of trouser 


Holidays ! What Next ? 
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pockets since its widespread use. 

But Treasury notes are finding 
an ever-greater competitor in the 
personal cheque-book as a means 
of exchange. 

The earliest cheques to come 
down to us were drawn in London 
and are dated March and Septem- 
ber, 1664, and August, 1675. The 
first printed cheque was issued in 
1762, in London, by the House of 
Child, which, by the way, is still 
in existence. 

But cattle, coins, 
cheques—it still flies. 


notes or 


‘TIME marches on, and we with it. . . . Consider the follow- 

ing letter written (note carefully) in 1846 by eight bank 
clerks and addressed to the Directors of their bank: 

Gentlemen—We beg most respectfully to Memorialise 

you on the subject of relaxation from duties devolving 

upon us, which you kindly took into consideration last 


year 


Should you decide to allow that cessation from labour 


then contemplated, we beg to assure you of our continued 
and increased exertions to promote the interests and 


prosperity of the Bank. 


And remain, Gentlemen, 


Most respectfully, 
Your obedient Servants. 


The eight employees were, literally, begging for holidays. 
Apparently 115 years ago holidays were granted as a great 
favour—if they were granted at all. 


Boyhood’s Fire ? 


L.R. 


YOUNG Foe had swallowed a live cartridge and the surgeon 


said to the boy’s mother: 


“ We have only been able to lift the obstruction up some- 
what, and a second operation will be necessary in a few days. 
Keep the boy very quiet and for Heaven’s sake don’t point 
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him at anyone. 


IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


‘‘ Fire and be Damned!”’ 
hawled the Yankee Skipper 


NTO THE CONVICT-SETTLEMENT PORT 

of Fremantle, Australia, came the 
American whaling ship Catalpa one 
November day in 1875. Its captain 
was George Anthony, of New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, He was a brave 
sailor with a desperate mission to 
accomplish, for he had been given 
the task of rescuing six Fenians, 
who were serving a sentence of 
transportation for life. 

The intrepid John J. Breslin 
made all the necessary arrange- 
ments, amd when the escape plan 


was completed the Fenians and their - 


rescuers travelled to a secluded part 
of the coast and looked eagerly out 
to sea. There was the Catalpa, sure 
enough. Nearby was another ship 
—a British gunboat! 

In spite of this, the group of Irish- 
men and their helpers set out in a 
small boat in the direction of the 
Catalpa. They were nearly forty- 
eight hours on the water before 
they reached the side of the rescue 
ship. As they climbed on board the 
British boat bore down on them 
and brought its guns to bear on the 
whaling vessel “Surrender in 
fifteen minutes or we open fire!” 
came the peremptory demand, 

Captain Anthony’s reply was to 
fly the American flag, and loud- 


hailed a message to the British 
boat. “Fire and be damned!” he 
bawled. 

Firing on the flag of the United 
States seemed too big a risk to the 
captain of the gunboat. The British 
boat drew away, and the Catalpa 
headed out to sea, eventually reach- 
ing New York harbour. Courage 
and endurance had won the day. 


Three Days to Live 

‘JHE COMPLEX HUMAN MIND WAS AN 
even greater mystery in the 18th 

century than it is today. It is no 

wonder, therefore, that the curious 


circumstances surrounding the 
death of the “wicked Lord 
Lyttelton ” should have given rise 
to talk of other-than-human retri- 
bution, Modern psychologists might 
suggest, instead, am uneasy con- 
science and a too-lively imagination 
on the part of the dissipated lord— 
but judge for yourself, 

Lord Lyttelton was rich, intel- 
ligent and extremely good-looking. 
He had all that it takes to make a 
good, exemplary man. Instead he 
was a rake, a notorious hell-raiser 
whose deeds caused tongues to wag. 

One day in Ne ~ aber, 1779, Lord 
Lyttelton madc a speech in the 
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House of Commons. His subject: 
Ireland and the living conditions 
there in that turbulent period. That 
night the ignoble Lord had a dream. 
A bird flew through his bedroom 
window (he told friends the follow- 
ing day) and changed into the shape 
of a woman he had wronged, She 
told him he had but three days to 
live, 

Lord Lyttelton joked about it all. 
He told the story again and again 
to anxious but sometimes disbeliev- 
ing friends, and on the third day 
set off, happily enough, to enjoy a 
dinner party at Epsom. He was in 
excellent health, and though his 
dream had become the talk of the 
town, he himself scoffed at the 
head-shakers. “I think I will bilk 
that ghost,” he was heard to remark 
as he set off for home. 

He went to bed at 11.15. At mid- 


night his manservant found him 
dead. 


Their Last Few Hours 
GREAT EXCUSE FOR A DRUNKEN 
debauch . that was how 

thousands of revellers regarded an 

historic event that took place in 

Manchester one bleak November 

day over ninety years ago. 

All through the previous night 
drink-maddened mobs swayed and 
danced around the high prison 
walls. Now and again they shouted 
curses and threats at the three 
Fenian prisoners waiting calmly 
within. 

The prison was guarded by a 
strong force of Highland soldiers, 
whose job it was to see that no pre- 
mature harm befell the three con- 
demned men. The pubs did a roar- 


ing trade. The party waxed merrier 
—and uglier—by the hour. 

But the men inside the prison 
walls paid no heed to the uproar. 
Their thoughts were occupied by 
more serious matters, The Man- 
chester Martyrs—Allen, Larkin and 
O’Brien—were calmly putting their 
affairs in order during their last 
few hours that November night in 
1867. 


Farmhouse Scholar 

OT EVERY SMALL FARMER IN 

Ireland in the early years of the 
last century had much time to cul- 
tivate a taste in music and literature. 
But Eugene O’Curry, born on 
November 9, 1796, was a member 
of a Co. Clare household in which 
reading and melody were con- 
sidered important. 

O’Curry’s father was said to be 
one of his son’s best teachers, Young 
O’Curry worked around the farm, 
and dreamed of the future . . . and 
most of his dreams came true. 

He joined the staff of the 
Ordnance Survey Department, and 
this post brought him into contact 
with many Irish scholars. Then he 
worked for the Royal Irish 
Academy, and copied and trans- 
lated many ancient Irish manu- 
scripts. His work reached such a 
high standard that both the 
Bodleian Library and the British 
Museum also gave him many diffi- 
cult assignments. 

When the Catholic University of 
Ireland was founded, O’Curry 
became Professor of History, and 
some time later published his most 
famous work, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish, a 
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study which scholars have admired 
ever since. 


He Published “ Treason” 
NOVEMBER I, 1834, DIED ONE 
of the greatest Irishmen of his 
day—Archibald Hamilton Rowan, 
who was once “sent down” from 
his university for throwing his tutor 
in the river. 

Hamilton was a wild, wilful boy 
sent to Cambridge from his native 
Killyleagh, County Down, by his 
grandfather, who told young 
Archibald that if he returned to 
Ireland before he was twenty-five 
he would be disinherited. 

At Cambridge Rowan seemed 
more interested in sporting events 
than in knowledge, and his high 
spirits involved him in many 
scrapes. But when he finally re- 
turned to Ireland he became deeply 
involved in Irish affairs. He joined 
the Volunteers, and later the United 
Irishmen. 

There finally came the day when 
he was fined {£500 and sentenced to 
two years in prison, because, it was 
said, he had published Treason. He 
was also sentenced to death, on 
another charge, and escaped the 
gallows by giving money to his 
gaoler, 

He managed to slip away to 
France, and several years went by 
before he could return with safety. 
When he finally came back to Ire- 


land, he settled down in Killyleagh 
Castle, where he lived for the re- 
mainder of his life. He is buried 
near St. Mary’s Church, Dublin. 


Contempt from the Dock 
MAN IN THE DOCK WAS ALOOF, 
indifferent, contemptuous. He 
was totally unafraid, in spite of the 
armed police surrounding him, of 
the open enmity of nearly every- 
one in court, of the fact that the 
“ justice ” being meted out to him 
could not possibly be just. 

He was James Stephens, the 
Fenian Leader, and on that Novem- 
ber day in 1865 he seemed in a 
Strange way to dominate the 
magistrate’s room of Dublin Castle. 
When informer Pierce Nagle was 
giving evidence Stephens told him 
sharply to speak up—and at the 
sound of the prisoner’s voice Nagle 
jumped in his chair. 

The magistrate formally asked 
Stephens if he had anything to say. 
In reply, Stephens made a short 
but extremely effective speech from 
the dock. “ Yes, I have,” he said. 
“I want to say that I have em- 
ployed no lawyer or attorney, nor 
have I filed any defence, because 
by so doing I would be recognising 
British Law in Ireland.” 

His last sentences rang out in the 
silent room. “I defy and despise 
any punishment it can inflict on me. 
I have spoken.” J.E. 


——"] 


Fer to Flirt: I’m engaged at last, Maureen. This time it’s 
the real thing—not just a passing fiancé. 


E:XCLUSIVENESS is a characteristic of recent riches, high 


society, and the skunk. 


Austin O’MALLEY 


The “Playboy's” girl— 
a perfectiomst — watches 
everything: accents, 


lights and all that 


I SUFFER 

ON THE 

FILM SET, 
SAYS SIOBHAN 


VINCENT DOYLE 


N ISS SIOBHAN McKENNA 
leaned back, deeply inhaled 
a cigarette and said: “I don’t 
want memories. I just want to 
get this thing on film.” 

The taxi was taking us from the 
set of The Playboy of the Western 
World at Inch, County Kerry, to 
a nearby hotel. Coming from Miss 
McKenna the statement was 
understandable. She was encased 
in make-up and very tired. She 
had just completed thirteen hours 
on the set dressed in an ankle- 
length red woollen petticoat. 

I had watched herself and Gary 
Raymond do five remakes of a 
four-minute scene which to me 
seemed fine, but the director, 
Mr. Brian Desmond-Hurst, never 
looked happy. To the onlooker it 
became embarrassing to see people 
at fault under fire. 


Condensed from 


We chatted for a while about 
the beauties of Kerry, and when 
we arrived at the hotel with 
extreme politeness she excused 
herself to change. 

It struck me at the time that 
few people have been more cari- 
catured than this complex and 
idiosyncratic artist who was 
chosen to work in a medium 
which has always been over- 
burdened with phonies, middle- 
men and dubious publicity. A 
somewhat improbable picture has, 
as a result, been created of a 
determinedly “colourful” char- 
acter. 

She has been called the darling 
of the international set, on easy 
terms with the Bohemian élite, the 
older European aristocracies and 
the literary “ establishment”. She 
has been called a snob on a global 
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merry-go-round and an egomaniac 
madly in love with herself and the 
synthetic legend that has grown 
up around her. 

Yet Siobhan McKenna is_none 
of these, She is an actress who 
was passionately giving thirteen 
hours of her heart and soul every 
day towards getting the second 
love of her literary life on cellu- 
loid. 

She came back into the room, 
handed around cigarettes and said 
to me: “You know [m really 


devoted to this role now, I was so 
disappointed over not being able 
to film St. Joan. I was offered the 
part, but the director died before 
filming got under way. 

“Then Preminger took over and 
he cast Jean Seberg as St. Joan. 


When I saw the result I was so 
glad that I had not been cast. Not, 
mind you, that there was anything 
wrong with Jean Seberg, but her 
St. Joan definitely was not mine, 
and I don’t think it was her own: 
it was Preminger’s. I’m sure he 
and I would not have agreed at 


i) 


all. 
“ Who was the best director you 
ever worked under?” I asked. 
Without any hesitation she 
laughed: “ Oh, Shelah Richards, 
of course. She nearly killed me, 
but she taught me a tremendous 
amount about Pegeen Mike.” 
Keeping on this subject of bests 
I asked her: “ Who was the best 
Playboy you ever played with?” 
She dragged at the cigarette 
and gazed reflectively into the 
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mirror as the hairdresser bound up 
her long chestnut tresses. 

“Weil,” she answered, “I sup- 
pose Cyril Cusack was, but Cyril 
is too old for the part now. 

“ Really, you know, I’m too old 
for the part myself.” I murmured 
a hurried: “No, you are not!” 
But she smiled patiently as she 
said: “I am. You can get away 
with it in the theatre . . . but on 
the films . . . I hope everything 
turns out all right.” 

I brought the subject back to 
the Playboy. 

“Eamonn Keane is most cer- 
tainly the best Playboy at the 
moment,” she said. “ Eamonn and 
I teamed up in Dublin after the 
London run, and he was superb. 

“The man is a poet, and this 
is my Own interpretation of the 
play. It’s not sex or love, it’s that 
Pegeen is the muse and the Play- 
boy is the poet. It was wonderful 
playing with Eamonn, It meant 
that you could concentrate so 
much on Pegeen who was sup- 
posed to be in love with the Play- 
boy, and honestly while playing 
it in Dublin you could really fall 
in love with him on the stage. 

“Then when the play went up 
to Belfast, Brian Desmond-Hurst 
also came up to have a look at 
Eamonn. I don’t know whether it 
was nerves or what, but Eamonn 
just went completely off. 

“You know,” she added, “ if 
I was staging the Playboy on my 
own money Id still take Eamonn 
as Christy Mahon.” 
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“Was his height (5° 4”) against 
Eamonn?” I asked. 

Miss McKenna was very defin- 
ite. “Oh, no! The original Play- 
bow was meant to be small, you 
know. There are some lines in the 
present text which refers to the 
Playboy as a small man, and 
Gary Raymond (6° 0”) will not 
allow them to be changed. I think 
he’s very wise. 

“Gary is doing wonderfully 
well in this role, which is, as you 
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know, the Irish Hamlet. We're not 
going to bother about his accent 
either if we can get the thing 
across, 

“I suffer on the set,” added 
Miss McKenna. “I watch every- 
thing: accents, lights and all that. 
I suppose I’m a crank.” 

About her future plans Miss 
McKenna was rather vague. Get- 
ting this thing on film, then a 
holiday in the sun, and then 
perhaps a shot at doing Juno. 


Oh, Blame not the Bard 


‘THE writer who laments that Moore’s Melodies have never 
been translated into Irish is obviously unaware that Most 
Rev. Dr. John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, translated 
them into Irish in 1841—120 years ago. That wasn’t yester- 
day, you'll agree. And Thomas Moore was so pleased with 
the result that he wrote to the archbishop: 
“ Your Irish translation of my Melodies is a shame and a 


reproach to me; and I would willingly give up much of what 
I know of other languages to have been able to accomplish 
such a work.” 

That was not the only time he lamented his ignorance of 
the laneuage. When O’Donovan’s translation of the Annals 
of the Four Masters was published, he realised—and openly 
acknowledged—that much of the story of his country’s past 


had been a closed book to him. 


Down on the Pharm! 
“ MY son is just crazy to go to college and study pharmacy,” 
said Mrs, Smith. 
“It may be all right,” replied Mrs. Brown, “ but I think 
the place for him is on the farm, where he can get practical. 
experience.” 


[LEARNING today has no style. It is like the clothes men wear, 
ready-made. Many a man with a shelf of books in his 
head- will travel the world and learn no more than another 
who goes no further than his own hen-house. 
There isn’t a man alive who couldn't see a new miracle 
every day of his life if he’d use the power of his brain. 
Tapuc O BUACHALLA 
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Here’s a way to forestall 
them ... Be wise in advance 


HOW TO KEEP 
WINTER ILLS 
AT BAY 


FAMILY DOCTOR 
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Hf Apentuy-oy: holidays may be 
over, it is up to everyone now, 
by getting out into air and sun- 
shine whenever possible, to build 
up resistance to winter ailments. 
The light, more than the heat, of 
the sun is beneficial for this pur- 
pose, and a stroll in fresh air on a 
sunny day will do just as much 
good to the individual well-being 
as a laze on the beach on a scorch- 
ing summer day. 

Without worrying ahead about 
such unpleasant things as coughs 
and colds, it is only sensible to 
ensure as far as possible that such 
minor ailments do not make in- 
roads upon our balance of health 
during the cold season. 

Whatever the exact cause of 
colds we know two facts. One, that 
entrance of the microbes respon- 


sible is made through the nose and 
throat, and, two, that debility 
plays a large part in lowering our 
resistance to these ills, This is true 
not only of colds, but also of the 
great host of more serious ailments 
—rheumatism, bronchitis, pneu- 
monia and the infectious diseases 
of childhood, such as measles, 
scarlet fever and whooping cough. 

Even today there are misguided 
people who think that it is not 
worth while taking trouble to 
avoid colds. But, although “ codd- 
ling” is unnecessary and does 
not, in fact, usually achieve its 
object, to take sensible precau- 
tions is to avoid not only the 
immediate discomfort involved by 
a cold, but also the serious effects 
which often follow in its train. So 
keep in mind that in winter ail- 
ments generally there are two pre- 
eminent causes — debility and 
microbic infection through the air 
passages of nose and throat. 

To avoid getting over-tired is 
advice easily given but unfortun- 
ately often difficult to follow 
owing to the economic factor. 
Pressure of work on the bread- 
winner and the housekeeper’s 
task of making ends meet must in- 
evitably conduce to over-tiredness. 
So all must endeavour to avoid a 
dangerous combination of circum- 
stances, such as being hungry and 
over-tired at once, or of having 
wet feet at the same time. 

Forethought can be ye 
to avoid such contingencies, Before 
wet, cold weather really descends 
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on us, overhaul footgear to make 
sure that the first really wet day 
does not disclose shortcomings in 
this direction. Do the same with 
winter woollens before the first 
cold snap arrives, 

Woollen under-garments with 
long sleeves and of a length to 
reach the ankles are out of date, 
and unnecessary for most active 
and energetic adults, but there 
must be adequate protection for 
the vital spots of the body which 
include the chest, the waist and 
the upper part of the legs, if colds 
and chills are to be avoided. 

It is impossible for most of us 
to avoid getting over-tired, but we 
can obviate getting tired on ah 
empty stomach. A cup of hot meat 
extract, milk or malted food taken 
when pressure of work crowds the 
day, before facing the rush hour 
on train and bus would “ save the 
day” for many of us as regards 
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infection by colds or coughs. 

At this end of the year it is a 
wise precaution to have teeth, nose 
and throat inspected by the 
doctor. Germs do not easily make 
entry into healthy tissues, but 
wherever there is the slightest 
focus of disease they find a rest- 
ing-place, 

For example, one of my patients 
recently complained of chronic 
nasal catarrh. There was appar- 
ently nothing in the nose or throat 
to cause this condition. A dental 
X-ray, however, showed an abscess 
at the root of one of the teeth. 
After extraction, of the faulty 
tooth, the nasal catarrh rapidly 
cleared away. 

Such a patient, if untreated, 
would easily have become a prey 
to any chance infection, because 
the nasal passage was being kept 
in a permanently unhealthy state 
by this very simple cause. 
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“ Ministry,” Old Chap! 


AN Englishman who was being driven around Belfast by a 
chauffeur-guide espied on the horizon a gigantic building 
in the most modern style of architecture. 
“ What on earth’s that ?” he asked. 
“ The monastery,” answered the chauffeur. 
“ Really ! ” ejaculated the Englishman. “ It doesn’t look in 


the least like a monastery.” 


“ Och ! You don’t onderstand,” replied his guide. “ It’s the 


Monastery of Works!” 


Jounny: Honey, Pd go through fire for you. 


Anne: S 
self, 


ure there’s no need to make an ash of your- 


The audience were convulsed with laughter. 
“Bravo, young man!” gushed the famous 
composer 


When KELLY disagreed . 
with MOZART 


“] shall never forget Mozart’s little animated 


countenance... 


as impossible to describe as it 


would be to paint sunbeams,” wrote his Dublin- 
born friend 


HUGH McVEIGH 


ICHAEL KELLY, composer, 

musician, operatic singer and 
actor, born in Dublin in 1762, 
was the son of a Dublin wine 
merchant. Like the great Mozart 
himself, Michael was a _ child 
musical prodigy who, before he 
left Dublin at fifteen to study 
music in Italy, had already made 
his debut in opera. 

In Naples he studied singing 
under Finaroli, a noted composer 
of operas and church music. 
Here Kelly met the sons of men 
who had left Ireland after the dis- 
astrous wars of the previous cen- 
tury—the Wild Geese. Once 
when he was on a trip to Vienna 
he met three Irishmen who had 
risen to the rank of General in the 
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Austrian army—Dillon, Kavanagh 
and Dalton. 

The latter gave him an intro- 
duction to the Austrian Ambas- 
sador in Venice, and this event- 
ually led to an engagement at the 
Imperial Opera of Vienna where 
the Irishman’s salary as a singer 
was 400 golden ducats, with free 
lodgings and fuel, and four large 
wax candles per day. 

Vienna was then Europe’s most 
gay and brilliant court, and also 
the centre of music. Here Kelly 
met Mozart, and Gluck and 
Haydn were among his friends 
here, too. Kelly tells in his 
memoirs [published in 1826] how 
Mozart conferred a high compli- 
ment on him. 


the Irish News 
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“IT had composed a little melody 
which was a great favourite 
wherever I sang it. It was very 
simple, but had the good fortune 
to please Mozart. He took it and 
composed variations upon it, 
whith were truly beautiful; and 
had the further kindness and con- 
descension to play them wherever 
he had an opportunity.” 

This gifted Dubliner was 
chosen by Gluck to appear in that 
composer’s opera for the season of 
1785 in gay Vienna. And the fol- 
lowing year, when Mozart's 
Figaro was produced for the first 
time, Kelly played a big part in 
its success. On that historic occa- 
sion the performers had _ the 


advantage of the guidance of 
Mozart himself, and Kelly writes: 
“I shall never forget his little 


animated countenance when 
lighted up with the glowing rays 
of genius. It is as impossible to 
describe it as it would be to paint 
sunbeams.” 

In the second act of this famous 
opera, Michael Kelly had a very 
conspicuous part as the Stuttering 
Judge. Mozart instructed the 
Dublin man to stutter all through 
the piece, except at one part 
where the composer thought it 
would ruin the musical effect. But 
Kelly disagreed with the master, 
and with great respect and defer- 
ence told him that he would not 
perform at all unless allowed to the 
way he thought right. Mozart, in 
great doubt, agreed. And the 
result ; 
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“ Crowded houses proved that 
nothing ever on the stage pro- 
duced a more powerful effect; the 
audience were convulsed with 
laughter, in which Mozart himself 
joined, The Emperor repeatedly 
cried ‘Bravo’ and the piece was 
loudly applauded and encored.” 

Mozart, at the end, rushed onto 
the stage, clasped Kelly by both 
hands and said with fervour: 
“Bravo, young man; I feel 
obliged to you and acknowledge 
you to have been in the right, and 
myself in the wrong.” 

In 1787 Kelly left Vienna, 
visited Mozart's father in Salz- 
burg, and a few months later 
arrived in London where his fame 
had preceded him. Here he became 
the friend of Sheridan and of 
people whose names are even yet 
well known to those who love the 
theatre: Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, 
Kean, Mrs. Jordan and others, By 
1799 this Dubliner was in charge 
of all the musical arrangements at 
Drury Lane, and was billed with 
Sheridan in that author’s Pizarro 
for which Keily composed the 
music, 

Though he made London his 
home as an actor, composer and 
singer, he often visited Dublin. In 
1807 he records that in Dublin 
he starred with Catalini, the 
greatest operatic artist of those 
days. He was invited to dine at 
The Priory, John Philpot Curran’s 
house at Rathfarnham, forever 
associated with Sarah Curran and 
Robert Emmet. In this tragic 
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dwelling Michael Kelly met 
another lawyer whose infamous 
betrayal of Emmet was then un- 
known—Leonard McNally. 

A long series of operas and 
musical pieces—no less than sixty- 
one—flowed from the pen of 
Michael Kelly up to the year 1820, 
But for the next six years he was 
so terribly afflicted with gout that 
his movements were restricted, 
and his work at an end, 

His singing, compositions and 
acting drew encomiums and 
applause from his contemporaries. 
But his unfailing buoyancy of 
spirits, even in the face of great 


suffering, is even more admirable. 
We cannot withhold applause from 
this Dublin-born actor who on the 
threshold of death wrote this exit 
line: “In spite of all the afflic- 
tions of my hereditary scourge, I 
bow my head submissively, and 
acknowledge, with an humble yet 
cheerful thankfulness, that the 
hand of Providence hath touched 
me tenderly.” 

Michael Kelly died in London 
in 1826 and was buried in the 
parish church of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden—the Actor’s Church. No 
trace of the tomb of this talented 
Dubliner remains today. 
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Is There a Benedictine Order ? 
[t is often denied by Benedictine monks that there is, and 
they show what they mean by putting after their names 
on the title pages of their books, not O.S.B., but “ Monk 
of” this or that Abbey or Priory, The members of an Order, 
they point out, can be sent to any of its Houses, whereas a 
monk belongs to the one foundation which accepted him, 
and he it. 

This is not to say there are not groupings called Congre- 
gations, and it seems to me difficult to argue that there is 
not an Order, the collectivity of the Congregation. The 
Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, has written an account 
for the uninstructed enquirer about the Benedictine Heritage 
(price 2s, 6d., at the Monastery Press), 

In it this matter and others are treated historically, where 
you will learn, much I expect to your surprise, that though 
St. Benedict died in 543, it was not till the Fourth Lateran 
Council of 1a1§ that Pope told Benedictine monks to 
form themselves into congregations. 

D.W. in The Tablet 


MEN laugh at women, except when they're in love with 
them. Women laugh at men, even when they are in love 


with them. Lynn Dorie 


Apart from other reasons, it would be an effective means 
of inculcating in our young men a true civic spirit, maintains 
the writer 


Should we have a 


Volunteer Garda Force? 


GERARD McDERMOTT 


I MET him in a restaurant, and 
I would say he was one of the 
most interesting characters -it has 
been my lot to come across. It was 
his first visit to Ireland, yet his 
knowledge of the country and its 
history and traditions was amaz- 
ing. He was fourth-generation 
Irish, for his great-grandfather had 
settled in Liverpool just after the 
Famine. The man sitting opposite 
mé¢ was a Londoner: his grand- 
father had moved to that city from 
Liverpool. 

The ice was broken when he 
asked me if he could glance at the 
late racing results in the paper I 
had left on the table while taking 
my coffee. From that moment we 
were friends, and believe it or not, 
he told me some things about 
Ireland and Dublin that I did not 
know, and that I am sure few 
Irishmen know. 

For example, he was interested 
in the houses where the United 
Irishmen met to plan the °98 
Rebellion, and he knew their loca- 


tion better than I did, for his name 
was Patrick MacCreedy and he 
was descended from James Moore, 
a wealthy Thomas Street (Dublin) 
merchant who on occasion had 
sheltered Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and Oliver Bond, and whose 
daughter had been a courier for 
the United Irish Society, That 
daughter became a MacCreedy— 
my friend’s great-great-grand- 
mother. 

But he was more interested in 
our police than in anything else, 
and nearly floored me when he 
suddenly asked: “Have you got 
any ‘ Specials’ in Ireland?” 

Being an Ulsterman I immedi- 
ately jumped to the wrong con- 
clusion. I thought he meazt the 
B men, as we know them in the 
North, or the “B Specials” as 
they are officially referred to. He 
knew about the United Irishmen 
all right and he had a faint inkling 
of what the Fenians stood for, 
but the “B Specials” had him 
puzzled. 


SHOULD WE HAVE A VOLUNTEER GARDA FORCE? 


“T thought,” said he, “that I 
could make contact. with the 
* Specials’ in Dublin.” 

“No such thing,” said L “ You 
must go over the Six-County 
border.” 

His face broadened into a smile. 
“Oh,” he said, “I get you now. 
You are talking about the armed 
Orangemen. That’s not what I 
meant. You see, we have a special 
police force in London, volunteers 
like, who do police duties once or 
twice a week in their off time. 
Jack Hulbert the film star is one 
of them, and so am I. So that’s 
why I was interested, I thought I 
would see some of your ‘ Specials ’ 
doing duty during the tourist 


Before he left me there was very 


little I did not know about 
London’s Special Constabulary, 
for he was an enthusiast on the 
subject. It seems that there are 
75,000 Specials in the London 
Metropolitan area. They come 
from all walks of life, and there is 
a woman’s branch as well as a 
men’s. Rank and seniority in the 
force go according to ability and 
aptitude for police duties, rather 
than by class. Thus in one area a 
company director who is a con- 
stable serves under the doorman 
employed by him, who works the 
lift at the block of office buildings 
which the company rents in 
Piccadilly. 

The Special Constabulary was 
started in London in 1914, when 
there was a shortage of policemen 
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“ Don’t let us interrupt anything ” 
Humour Variety 


after 4,000 had enlisted and gone 
to the front. In those days the 
Specials were over forty years of 
age, and were just doing tem- 
porary duty until the London 
bobby returned from the war. To- 
day, however, the force is open to 
all British citizens who have 
reached the age of eighteen. They 
are expected to serve eight hours 
per month, at times convenient to 
themselves. 

They are not paid a salary but 
their uniforms are supplied free, 
and each gets a small allowance for 
wear and tear on shoes, and also 
travelling expenses to and from 
the beat. Any of them who use 
their cars on patrol duty are given 
a petrol-and-oil allowance to cover 
the cost. Just after the last war in 
1946 the City of London gave 
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special concessions to its Specials. 

Any Special who has completed 
twenty Or more years’ service is 
granted the Freedom of London. 
By being Freemen of the City of 
London the Specials have certain 
rights, and one great advantage 
they have is that if they are un- 
employed or suffer economic hard- 
ship in any way they are entitled 
to free education for their children 
at one of the city’s Freemen’s 
Schools. 

A full-time staff at Scotland 
Yard has control of the force. 
Their duties and powers are 
defined. When in uniform they 
have the same power of arrest as 
an ordinary policeman. A Special 
must have a 24-hour minimum of 
training before going out on the 
beat. After that he has to refer to 
his Confidential Handbook, which 
tells him how to handle everything 
from stray dogs to attempted 
suicide, murder, amnesia, lost 
property, etc. Duties include First 
Aid and Civil Defence. The hand- 
book, which my friend passed over 
to me, advises the Special to “ use 
courtesy on all occasions, and 
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never under any circumstances to 
lose your temper ”. 

Last year several London 
Specials were commended for bril- 
liant police work, One of them, an 
Irishman named William Flynn, 
single-handed captured two car 
thieves after chasing them in his 
own car. They were part of a 
jewellery theft gang, and the stolen 
car was to be used in their more 
lucrative “job”. Their capture by 
Flynn led to Scotland Yard round- 
ing up the whole gang. 

I must have been over an hour 
talking to this Londoner with the 
Irish blood in his veins. His en- 
thusiasm for helping the civil 
authorities to maintain “law and 
order” made me think of our own 
lack of civic spirit in Ireland. I 
came away with the thought that 
a Volunteer Garda Force would 
be an idea which our Minister for 
Justice might consider. It would 
be an effective means of inculcat- 
ing in our young men a true civic 
spirit. And now that we have 
women police, it would be a good 
way of introducing young girls to 
police work. 
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Heart of a Woman 
MAN that I met in County Cork said to me: “ The heart 
of Ireland is the heart of a woman. It will give everything 

in response to love but yield little to force.” 

What you put into soil it will return to you; but you, also, 


must be honest. 


RosBertT GIBBINGS 


IFE: Do you think my new dress becoming? 
Husband: Yes; but so will the bill. 


It is only possible to obtain 

great knowledge about it 

by long practice and a 
genuine feeling for it 


I feasted my 


eyes on 


WATERFORD 
GLASS 


MARGARET HOLLAND 


RITISH taxation has ever been 

responsible for a strange and 
marvellous variety of achievement. 
Waterford, the finest, but also the 
most misused name in the history 
of glass-making, owed its origin 
directly to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because the Penrose 
brothers, who founded the Water- 
ford factory in 1783, saw their 
opportunity when Ireland was 
granted full freedom of trade at 
a time when England had doubled 
her excise duties on glass. 

They took master craftsmen, 
and most of the best workers, from 
their Stourbridge glasshouse, and 
set to work in Waterford with a 
formula for the most glorious 
crystal. But glass cutters seem to 
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have been a fickle lot. They 
changed jobs frequently, going 
from Cork to Dublin, back to 
Waterford, or over to England 
again—an easy trip with the fare 
at only 3s. betwecn Waterford and 
Bristol — as the mood dictated. 
And each man took with him the 
latest cut patterns, the formulz 
and the basic designs from one 
factory to another. 

A few, very few, objects were 
marked Penrose-Waterford and 
other houses also had a stamp, but 
by and large there is no means of 
proving where a piece originated. 
Therefore the safest way to 
describe the glass is to call it Irish 
of that period, and even then it 
may .be English. A truly Irish 
statement! 

It is all too easy to delude the 
uninformed public. Recently I was 
offered a pair of antique glass 
vinegar bottles for a pound 
apiece, with the information that 
they were genuine Waterford, 
And Gardens (London) 
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dated 1770! The shopkeeper him- 
self knew no better. 

Real experts on glass are few. 
Unlike silver, with its hall marks, 
it is only possible to obtain great 
knowledge about it by 
practice and a genuine feeling for 
it. At least half the dealers that 
sell occasional glass do not know 
that they cannot prove their label 
Waterford, while the other half 
probably explain the tag as a 
generic term for high quality .. . 
at least to themselves. 

All of which shows us what 
Waterford really means, but does 
it devalue the glass from a col- 
lector’s point of view? On the con- 
trary, it must increase the worth 
of marked pieces, while (I hope) 
creating a better understanding of 
the general situation, 

The glass is still rare enough 
to be worth looking for; of superb 
quality crystal and workmanship, 
and beautiful design. If the aver- 
age small collector realises that 
what he is buying is the product 
of a very fine era of glass manu- 
facture, some of which was fash- 
ioned in Waterford, he will still 
be getting a very worth-while 


thing. 

Quality and beauty are very 
positive attributes. How much 
better it is to buy something that 
you like than to be blinded by a 
name. 

There is a good collection of 
Irish glass at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London, while 
Dublin’s National Museum of 
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Ireland provides a complete edu- 
cation on the subject, with really 
interesting historical and factual 
placards well set out. 

Looking at these treasures is a 
joy, as looking at the best of a kind 
in art must always be; and since 
individual judgment plays so large 
a part in making a collection, it 
must help to form taste. 

As well as museums there are 
the big antique dealers in London 
and elsewhere, some of whom 
specialise in glass. The majority 
of the experts on the subject are 
in this group, and to look in their 
shops, and study their opinion and 
valuation helps one on towards the 
status of amateur expert. 

If you see a piece that you can- 
not live without; or if money is no 
object; or if you want guaranteed 
Waterford only, then buy in these 
shops. 

To my mind, however, there is 
far more fun to be had in search- 
ing for your pieces. You may make 
mistakes, but you may pick up 
rare bargains, backed only by your 
own judgment, at sales, in junk 
shops or at small provincial shops. 
I know that small dealers sell to 
bigger dealers, and it stands to 
reason that prices have reached 
peak by the time that the very top 
men in the trade get a piece into 
their showrooms. 

I spent a happy hour noting the 
prices of Irish glass, while feasting 
my eyes, in a first-class Mayfair 
shop recently. These prices must 
have been the top value, but so 
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was the quality. Not a piece had 
a scratch or a flaw. All shone with 
the lustrous brilliance of Water- 
ford quality, and not a single one 
was labelled other than Irish. 
That, in itself, proved that the 
vendors were genuine experts. 

Most of the glass was described 
on the label, and this helps one to 
become familiar with the different 
cuts and their names. The pieces 
I liked best were an oval bowl with 
a turned over rim and square base, 
dated 1800, and a decanter almost 
identical with a Waterford exhibit 
in Dublin Museum. The cheapest 
thing I saw was a sugar bowl; but 
chandeliers ran into thousands of 
pounds. 

In the same shop I looked at 
some modern Waterford glass, and 
it was interesting to note the old 
patterns that were repeated. 

The Irish themselves venerate 
the name Waterford. The owner of 
a Tunbridge Wells shop told me 
of a magnificent boat-shaped bowl 
he found among utter rubbish in 
a Dublin shop, unmarked, which 
was priced at £150, They could 
only reply to his remonstrations 
with “But it’s Waterford!” even 
although all the Irish factories 
made similar bowls. 

As for the prices in provincial 
small shops, the answer has always 
been the same. They get what they 
can, but small objects, such as salt 
cellars or a goblet, might well go 
for as little as a pound. Some 
glass that I’ve seen in such places 
has been in very poor condition, 


chipped or scratched. But real 
Waterford does not damage easily. 
It is extremely durable, and I have 
even heard of a decanter that sur- 
vived umnscratched after being 
dropped on to a concrete floor. 
The idea I once held that 
Waterford glass was always richly 
cut, is false. I once saw a beautiful 
tea caddy, almost entirely plain but 
for its flat cut shoulders, and the 
Penrose star cut on its stopper. 
There was also a lovely round 
honey pot, simply cut in shallow 
style. These were both examples 
of the earliest Waterford glass. 


As time went on, and more and 
more cuts were added to the fac- 
tory’s repertoire, a desire to use 
them, like that of a man with a 
new set of tools, grew stronger, 
and the glass became more ornate. 

Experts can, of course, date 
glass pretty accurately, but the 
rest of us can only say that the 
plainer cuts, or no cuts at all, were 
probably the earliest glass, while 
the richer cuts were positively not 
of the earliest period. 

Glass has been blown in Ireland 
from the late 16th century, the 
factories always sited near a wood 
for charcoal. But what is known 
as Waterford glass started with the 
Penrose period, when the brothers, 
who were primarily business men, 
wanted to exploit the market. In 
the Dublin Museum I saw a two- 
gallon whiskey measuring barrel, 
and a hookah base which was 
obviously intended for export to 
the east. 
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Besides these unusual pieces, 
there were also such mundane 
things as eye cups, infant feeding 
bottles, wine funnels, food covers 
and lamp bases, all quite plain, 
and of museum value because they 
showed a little-known side to the 
extensive work of the factory. 

The modern Waterford factory 
produces suites of matching glass, 
which the old people, they say, 
never did. However, the basic 
patterns were used again and 
again, so that the result was 
almost the same. 

At the sale of contents of one 
old house a dealer bought a great 
number of tumblers, and was told 
by the butler that there had been 
ninety of them! The world’s finest 
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collection, I am told, belongs to 
a lady in Waterford. 

The old Waterford factory 
eventually closed down in 1851, 
because of excessive excise duties. 
It would seem that the ending was 
sudden because, soon after the last 
war, when part of the original 
factory was demolished, large 
bubbles of unfashioned glass were 
found bursting forth from an old 
furnace . . . great globules of the 
purest and the finest crystal. 

Hardly less interesting were the 
old sacks, which had been made 
in the building since the glasshouse 
closed, covering tables on which 
priceless pieces of genuine Water- 
ford stood. It was a great day for 
the dealer who was there! 


cS 


Low-Ceilinged Angel 


[7 was one of the best tributes I have ever heard paid to a 


waiter. 


A family of Londoners ordered dinner in a Dublin hotel. 
The waiter promptly took down their order, and as he walked 
away the young son, a schoolboy, asked: 

“ Dad, is that waiter a friend of yours?” 

“ No, Sidney. Why do you ask?” 

“ Well, Dad, because he is so polite.” 

And he is polite, without being obsequiously so. 

We have all, alas, had experience of the withdrawn, un- 


seeing waiter, he whose epitaph will probably read: 


“ God 


finally caught his eye.” But, thank goodness, others of the 
fraternity have a saving sense of humour. 

There was, for instance, the Dublin waiter who when told 
by a grateful diner that he was an angel, retorted, “ Maybe, 


sir, but I fly damnably low!” 


J. MacC. 


YOu cannot run away from a weakness. You must some 
time fight it out or perish. Why not now and where you 


stand ? 


R.L. S. 


In lashing rain and sweeping surf Jim Doyle and his hand- 

picked salvage crew lifted the great engine from the wreck 

on the black rocks of Hook Head . . . Later the renovated 

“Sancta Lucia” was facing into the powerful tide-races 
of St. George’s Channel 


They Welcomed our Fish 
in Wales 


RICHARD ROCHE 


HE Sancta Lucia had been 
five days at sea and the trawl- 
ing had been remunerative. Down 


in the midships hold, packed safely 
in ice, were ray, brill, turbot, sole, 
plaice and dogfish, all awaiting a 
buyer. 

We were of the opinion that the 
best customer would be found in 
Milford Haven, seventy miles away 
across St. George’s Channel; the 
weather forecast had been good, 
so Mark Bates, the skipper, pointed 
the trawler’s bow towards the 
south-east and with an “in the 
name of God” we were on our 
way. 

We were not the first to essay 
a Channel crossing in a fifty-six 
foot trawler, nor were we the first 
to run fish direct to Milford Haven 
from the south-east fishing 
grounds. But, as someone pointed 


out, we were probably the first 
to make the voyage in a trawler 
which had been wrecked and de- 
clared a total loss less than two 
years previously. 

In December, 1959, the Sancta 
Lucia, then a Bord Iascaigh Mhara 
herring boat, was on her first fish- | 
ing trip when she ran on the black | 
rocks of Hook Head. She and the 
Kestrel, the trawler netting with 
her, were badly holed and written 
off as complete wrecks. 

What the pounding seas and the 
jagged rocks had not damaged, the 
beachcombers and others had 
“salvaged”, The mighty 140 
horse-power diesel was water- 
logged and apparently ruined. The 
Sancta Lucia was indeed a sorry 
sight. 

But a far-seeing and resourceful 
young man, Jim Doyle, of Bridge- 
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town, Co. Wexford, viewed the 
trawler across the wave-swept rocks 
and decided that she would sail 
again. 

Months of tough, unremitting 
labour were to bring rewards. In 
lashing rain and sweeping surf, 
Jim Doyle and his hand-picked 
salvage crew lifted the great engine 
from the wreck, winched it up the 
cliff and on to a trailer. With the 
aid of water-tight barrels they 
floated the trawler off the rocks 
and towed her in easy stages to 
Kilmore Quay. When some of the 
fishermen there saw the smashed 
keel and hull they shook their 
heads. 

In a little over a year, however, 
they were cheering as the rebuilt, 
re-fitted Sancta Lucia slid down 
the slipway and the diesel throbbed 
anew to take her out on her sea 
trials. Since then she had proved 
her worth in all kinds of weather 
while fishing off Waterford, Wex- 
ford and Howth. 

Now we were facing into the 
powerful tide-races of the Channel, 
the diesel pushing us on at a steady 
ten knots and the bow waves slap- 
ping against singing timbers. 

One after another the familiar 
sea marks disappeared below the 
horizon astern. First, the Saltees, 
then the mainland sank from 
view until only the blue mass of 
Mount Leinster, far inland, re- 
mained in sight. Then it, too, 
shrank to knuckle size and 
’ finally faded im the distance. 

The only sign of the Irish 
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coastline mow was the white 
turret of Tuskar Rock lighthouse. 
Before long we lost sight of that 
also, 

It was time for a meal. Paddy 
Hayes, who had sailed these waters 
in schooner, coaster and trawler 
since boyhood, took over the wheel 
from Mark Bates and we went 
below to find the other members 
of the crew doing justice to fried 
plaice, new potatoes and cauli- 
flower, fresh from the ice-hold, 
tinned peaches and cream, and 
strong, hot tea. 

When we came on deck again 
the tops of the Welsh mountains 
were already rising out of the sea 
to the east. On the starboard 
quarter the tiny white finger of 
the Smalls lighthouse pointed sky- 
wards. Another two hours’ sailing 
brought us in between the barren 
islands of Skomar and Skokham 
and now we could see St. Ann’s 
Head before us. 

As twilight deepened shore 
lights twinkled. By the time we 
rounded St. Ann’s Head darkness 
cloaked all but a segment of the 
lower western sky where wispy 
shreds of cloud held the pink 
afterglow of the sunset. Then, 
with the lighthouse on the Head 
flashing above us, we left the tidal 
turbulence of the open sea and 
puttered placidly imto Milford 
Haven. 


The new oil refinery and ocean 
jetty were festooned with lights. 
Huge tankers lay sleeping at 
anchor or throbbing with activity 
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beside the jetty. Other trawlers 
chugged up the sound towards the 
docks. A patrol launch fussed 
around in an important fashion. 

We tied up for the night along- 
side two ocean-going tugs. Sleep 
came slowly across thoughts of 
the place Milford Haven held in 
Irish history. From here maraud- 
ing Irish warriors had taken a 
youth named Patrick into slavery 
in Ireland. From here, nearly 800 
years later, Norman and Flemish 
knights had set out for the con- 
quest of new lands. Here a yacht 
called Asgard had sailed on an 
historic voyage from Hamburg 
to Howth. What other three 
episodes could epitomise Ireland’s 
history so well? 

Milford Haven by stark dawn- 
light, however, was not so con- 
ducive to such thoughts. We were 
through the dock-gates and into 
the inner dock by five o’clock. By 
six, the Welsh fish hancilers were 
lofting our catch on to the covered 
quayside in dripping basketfuls, 
white fish slopping into wet 
barrels, ice cascading from the 
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quay wall, hungry seagulls wheel- 
ing and crying overhead. 

All along the dockside were 
similar scenes of activity as hake- 
boats, drifters and trawlers from 
Hull, Grimsby, Yarmouth or 
Lowestoft unloaded their cargoes, 
took on ice, refuelled and laid in 
stores. Ours was the only Irish 
boat there at the time and we 
quickly earned the title “ Wee 
Paddy ”. But our fish was welcome, 
as the prices on our market tally- 
sheet showed. It had been well 
worth the long voyage. 

Later that evening, on our 
return trip, we were able to radio 
the good news about the prices to 
Jim Doyle, waiting for such a 
message in Kilmore Quay. He told 
us the weather was good—wind 
south-westerly, force two to four, 
visibility good. 

Soon we would see the friendly 
lights of Tuskar Rock and the 
Barrels, then the welcoming arm 
of the pier at Rosslare would 
stretch out to beckon us to a safe 
berth for the night. We would be 
home again. 


war 


SISTER IMELDA told her class of small girls the sad story of 
a lamb that had strayed away from the flock and been 


eaten by a bold, bad wolf. 


“ Don’t you see,” she added, pointing the moral, “ if that 
poor little lamb had been obedient and stayed in the flock 
it would not have been eaten by the wolf, would it?” 

“ Oh, no, Sister,” piped a little Miss from the back. “ It 


would’ve been et by us!” 


LC. 


P£OPLE seldom improve when they have no other model 


but themselves to copy. 


OLtver GOLDSMITH 


Writing is thinking .. . 
Good English is clear think- 


ing, concisely expressed 


Don’t Let 


COMMAS 
Trip You! 


UNCTUATION is a gram- 

matical pitfall for many, and 
alas! the little, niggling error is 
what causes most red faces. Even 
journalists are not immune, And 
however well-written an article 
may be, the effect can be ruined 
by a typing error copied by sub- 
editor, passed by printer’s reader, 
and headlined in our morning 
newspaper as — for instance— 
WHITE STAR BEATS IT’S RECORD! 

This elementary mistake, sur- 
prisingly common, suggests a 
natural association of the apos- 
trophe with the idea of possession 
(Smith’s house, etc.); whereas, of 
course, “its” is the possessive 
form of “it”, while the apos- 
trophe in “it’s ” is like a little axe- 
head splitting off a letter from “ it 
is ”, the apostrophe telling us that 
“ it’s” is a contraction. 

A rather more subtle distinction 
arises regarding the use or non- 
use of the possessive sign in 
“one’s” and “yours”. At least 
one famous writer habitually 
signs himself “ Your’s sincerely ”, 


which, of course, is incorrect. One 
may speak of what belongs to one 
as “one’s own” and of what 
belongs to you as “your own”, 
but never as “ your’s own”. It 
must be “ yours”. 

It should be obvious from the 
form of a word whether an apos- 
trophe is required. 

When a word is plural — for 
example, dentists, women—and is 
written in the possessive sense, the 
apostrophe follows the final 
“ss” in dentists’; but for what 
belongs to women we write 
women’s. 

This hiss of juxtaposed sibilants 
takes from clarity in writing, and 
can be avoided with a little care. 
Nevertheless it is now considered 
less correct to write Jones’ or 
Yeats’ than the more emphatic 
possessive form, Jones’s or Yeats’s. 
We should be guided more by 
commonsense than ules. or 
fashions of grammar, I suggest. 
Would you insist upon the form 
“Seamus’s horse”, for example, 
if sensibility inclined you to say 
“ Seamus’ horse” or “ Seantfus’ 
stock of cigarettes ”? 

Grammar, with all its accidence, 
syntax, analysis, case, predication, 
conjugation and _ punctuation 
strikes, to my mind, at the very 
life of language. Compelled to 
inspect bare bones we lose sight of 
the form and verve of speech it- 
self. 

As the late Professor Stephen 
Leacock so aptly observed: 
“Writing is thinking”. Good 
English is clear thinking, concisely 
expressed. LEXIKOS 


Only 200 people in 
world are capable of 
linguistic deftness necessary 
for the simultaneous transla- 
tion service 


Inside the 
UNITED 
NATIONS 
Building 


REV. DENIS MEEHAN 


PODPLLS IO PPTL OPAPP 


At Idlewild, on a perplexing 
day between ’planes, one is 
confronted by New York. What to 
do? The weather is middling, not 
as humid and unenergetic as one 
had feared. There is the United 


Nations building, of course, 
vaguely heard about for years, 
where the (cold war) embattled 
nations confront one another now 
and again, and exchange a bit, 
more than they ever do elsewhere 
anyhow. Is it the new Delphi 
perhaps, making for some sort of 
cultural oneness in our troubled 
days? United Nations let it be. 


One must acknowledge that 
there is a hieratic kind of atmos- 
phere in the place, blanketing 
differences of race, culture and 
age, tentatively drawing together 
new worlds and half-remembered 
worlds, A Greek Zeus confronts, 
in the main hall, a model of the 
1957 Sputnik. There are all sorts 
of symbolic presentations, rooms 
donated by the Danes, the Nor- 
wegians, a magnificent 500-year- 
old carpet from the Shah of 
Persia. Inevitably one is compar- 
ing it all with the Sacred Way 
that winds upwards into the 
Temenos of Apollo at Delphi. 

But to get back. A telephone 
call to a young Dubliner, the 
friend of a friend, makes the whole 
thing possible. There is a forty 
minute bus ride, opportunity to 
observe the warm and tawdry 
fringes of New York. Then two 
Dubliners turn up for lunch, a boy 
and a girl, both perceptive, in- 
telligent, wry, ironic, Both work 
in New York, but their mood is 
that of people en passant. The 
talk keeps getting back to Ireland, 
what’s going to happen, whether 
we should all return. One is an 
engineer: one works with the 
Afghan (of all things) mission to 
ULN. 

Lunch takes place in the lobby 
of the Main Assembly, an austere 
and umnelaborate lunch indeed, 
hardly calculated to inflame inter- 
national passions. Coffee, of 
course, and a sandwich of the 
clinically innocuous American 
bread, with which one has never 
altogether made peace. This is 
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American victory anyhow, the 
great levelling, where everyone 
has to be at home with hotdogs 
and hamburgers. Gentlemanly, 
impeccably dressed Africans stroll 
through the lounge, catching 
one’s eye more than anybody else. 
Conversation hovers round the 
usual gossipy, oblique, allusive, 
kindly fringes that make [Irish 
chatting something for which God 
ought to be thanked. Angles of 
United Nations ideology, pros and 
cons of Americanism, religion a 
good deal, communism, but not 
very much. And always there’s a 
switch back home to the whithers 
and the whys and the wherefores. 

August assemblies seem to give 
off a particular flavour that is in- 
dividual. Here in the sacred pre- 


cincts one recalls a systematic 


visitation of some others. The 
House of Commons, hushed, 
brushed and eternal, with Anthony 
Eden, his feet propped on some- 
thing, looking studiously casual. 
The Paris Chamber of Deputies by 
contrast rather riotous, scruffy and 
cantankerous with a proletarian 
aura that is as old as the Mar- 
seillaise. The Dail ought not to be 
described by any Irishman, I dare- 
say. But one has a particularly 
abysmal recollection of Stormont: 
a small group_of bored individuals 
playing tediously at Government 
in a small room. How fit this 
remarkable structure on the East 
River into the general pattern? 
Nothing was happening, of 
course. It was off season for the 
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anxious delegates. In one elegant 
assembly room a gloomy man sat 
all by himself with his face buried 
in his hands. Some unbeliever 
perhaps in profound despair? And 
yet the dominant impression was 
one of brightness and colour: 
serried ranks of red, green and 
grey chairs in all the rooms: vivid 
murals and tapestries. In all a 
sharp contrast to the sober and 
masculine interiors of all the con- 
ventional legislative places one 
has seen. A good omen let’s say: 
the world can be doing with 
lighter shades somewhere. 

The conducted tour in the 
afternoon really sets you thinking 
though. We have a suave little lady 
as guide, who blandly parries all 
the leading questions involving 
policy of which our team is 
capable. She is only one of a dozen 
such, who lead their flocks hither 
and thither, and whose paths more 
or less cross with ours every now 
and then. She speaks English 
(or American) with a decidedly 
foreign accent; and yet at one 
juncture she lets slip the inform- 
ation that she has taken science 
(or was it biology?) at a West 
Coast university, 

She tells us things she obviously 
considers startling, and that are, 
but they have little to do with 
uniting nations. Of U.N. inter- 
preters, for instance: there are 
only 200 people in the whole world 
capable of the linguistic deftness 
necessary for the simultaneous 
translation service. That was the 
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way it came out anyhow—not the 
200 best or anything like that— 
just 200 in existence fout court. 
So clever are they (and this was 
a good touch) that they can, some- 
one says, translate the next two 
sentences of any speech before the 
delegate has uttered them. 

Then in answer to the all too 
familiar American question “‘ How 
many languages do you speak”, 
she confesses to English, French 
and Russian, causing one to 
glance again and conjecture about 
her racial origin. We have one of 
these indefatigable American old- 
sters who has come armed with 
all the dreary details about Cuba, 
the Congo, Angola, who wants to 
get heard, and who is obviously 
rather distrustful of the whole 
U.N. business—Communism lurk- 
ing somewhere. But she handles 
him very well. 

On the whole we are a docile 
and questionless team, decent, 
obscure folk passing an afternoon; 
and she is I daresay in all rather 
pleased with her pupils. We have 
no children among us, more’s the 
pity. The occasional touring 
parties of eighth graders that we 
encounter are a veritable joy to 
witness, Serenely unconscious of 
grave U.N. problems, they josh 
one another and romp round 


pillars. Yet we, and they more so 
still, are the people to be united. 
Heigh-ho, what a world: the 
colours, the customs and the 
tongues. 

One had been drawing conclu- 
sions at least about languages. 
Every hall and office is identified 
with elegant lettering in English 
and in French. A European victory 
surely, like the American victory 
in the luncheon lobby. But no, it 
seems. The little lady with all the 
answers explains it all away some- 
how. Just as there are (for U.N. 
anyhow) no longer any herrenvolk, 
so there are no herren languages. 
It all has to do with the accident 
of the United Nations being in 
New York, whereas they might 
well have been elsewhere. Some 
branch or other is actually in The 
Hague, I think she said, and that 
I suppose accounts for French. 

We come away ruminating. The 
vociferous member of our team is 
only, too patently unconvinced. 
The children are beginning to 
think of baseball and supper, and 
about the dreary report that must 
get written for teacher. The flags 
flutter, an endless babel of 
symbols, along the imposing front- 
age. Why doesn’t somebody 
hurry up, unite them and have 
done with it? 


Lavy: “ How long have you been deaf and dumb?” 
Beggar (reproachfully): “It tells you on the placard, 
ma’am.” 


AN alarm clock is a mechanism used to scare the daylights 


into you. 
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JOHN HUSTON 
IS GALWAY’S 
ADOPTED SON 


ETWEEN DIRECTING SOME OF THE 

finest films of our time, John 
Huston temporarily resides at St. 
Clerans, near the little village of 
Craughwell, County Galway. 

Standing in beautiful parkland, 
St. Clerans is a joy to behold. 
A glorious Georgian two-storied 
house, a lovely but smaller dower- 
house, both built in grey stone, and 
some splendid stabling comprise 
the main buildings. All this is sur- 
rounded by immaculate farm out- 
buildings and lush pasturelands 
which a few years ago were but 
waste land, almost as great a ruin 
as the original St. Clerans which 
towers, ivy-covered and open to the 
sky, above the present buildings. 

Today St, Clerans is one of the 
showplaces of Ireland. Its rehabili- 
tation cost its owner at least 
£150,000, Every improvement was 
John Huston’s work. The influence 
of his films is apparent in the fur- 
nishings of his home. 

A first-class shot, a good fisher- 
man, a magnificent horseman (he 
was once captain of the Mexican 
Olympic .team), all these assets 
make him highly acceptable in 
Ireland. He mixes well and snob- 
bery is a word he does not under- 
stand. All the servants’ rooms were 


personally designed and supervised 
by him for their comfort. 

What do the Irish think of him 
now? “ Sure, he is one of us now,” 
they'll tell you around St. Clerans. 
. . . No greater compliment could 
any man deserve. 


WrLiAM BurRNSIDE in Good 
Housekeeping 


Donegal 

ANY PEOPLE CONSIDER THAT 

Donegal is the most beautiful 
part of Ireland. They have some 
difficulty in explaining exactly why, 
referring often to its “scenery”. 
It would be better perhaps to say 
“ sceneries ”. 

No other part of Ireland can 
show sO many contrasting types 
within so small an area. The tiny 
county occupies the extreme north- 
west corner of the island, and into 
this little area are compressed 
samples of almost every kind of 
landscape to be found in these 
islands. 

There are tracts as green and 
park-like as anything in Somerset; 
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areas of moor and bog that can 
compete in bleakness with Dart- 
moor; huge mountain masses their 
lower reaches overlaid with the 
purple grouse-moors of Scotland; 
the sea-side beaches of Cornwall; 
lochs and tarns; and on the much 
indented coast a maze of little 
islands, recalling even the “ shore 
of the thousand isies ” in Dalmatia. 

Add to this the extraordinary 
range of gentle light and colour 
which is the peculiar glory of 
Western Ireland and we are indeed 
in the fabled Ultima Thule. 

The Financial Times (London) 


Cavan 
AT CARNAVILLE THE REMAINS OF 

a court burial cairn showed that 
Stone Age farmers had worked the 
land there 2,000 years before Christ. 

Bronze Age farmers, using 
copper and bronze weapons, had 
left behind them a wedge grave at 
a place called Drumeague; and 
close to that place, too, the Cor- 
leck Idol was found, a three-faced 
god from the early iron age and a 
first cousin to similar images found 
in France. 

And in times lost before history 
and writing the people who dwelt 
in this island climbed 1,100 feet 
to the top ‘of Loughanlea mountain 
to a healing lake. Had it magical 
or mythological associations or was 
it simply — like Wiesbaden or 
Blarney—a primeval spa? 

Patrick LAGAN in the Irish Press 


Dublin 
LL THE STATIONS ON THE JOURNEY 
up were thronged with visitors. 
At Mallow there was a _ great 
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gen is a city of ghettoes 

—religious and political—at 
least as far as the distribution 
of the working-class goes. The 
middie-classes mix more in their 
residential districts, but even 
then there is a social segrega- 
tion into Catholics and Pro- 
testants and an air of restrained 
suspicion. 

Even the Jews, who in Bel- 
fast are mainly business and 
professional people, tend to live 
in the northern districts of the 
city. But that is not so bad, 
because the northern part is 
cosmopolitan. 

Segregation of religions in 
Belfast is understandable, though 
not desirable, because Ulster 
has been a plural society for 
more than 300 years. What is 
reprehensible is the way these 
religious differences have been 
exploited by Tory politicians. 

ANDREW BOYD in 
“ Tribune ” 


demonstration, and when the train 


stopped a “corps” of young 
ladies, all dressed in white, pre- 
sented Her Majesty with a number 
of splendid bouquets, all of which 
were most graciously accepted. 
The train reached Dublin before 
6 o’clock having performed the dis- 
tance from Killarney (186 miles) in 
five hours and three minutes. Dur- 
ing the whole of the visit the most 
ample information in the way of 
news of all that was passing in 
England was constantly forwarded 
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to Her Majesty by the Magnetic 
Telegraph Company, and for this 
the Queen expressed her thanks 
before leaving, through Mr. 
Haughton, the chairman of the 
Railway Company. 

From the Kingsbridge Station 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family 
drove straight through Dublin to 
the Westland Row terminus. Along 
the streets the crowds, of course, 
were dense, and the enthusiasm 
something extraordinary—such as 
is rarely seen even in England. It 
was the same along the stations to 
Kingstown, and, if possible, still 
more strong at Kingstown itself, 
where the embarkation at once 
took place under a Royal salute 
from the vessels of war. 

There is not the least doubt but 
that the Queen has been very much 


gratified with her trip, and it is 
superfluous to say how much it has 
pleased the Irish people. 

The Times, August 31, 1861 


Clare 

*“ (CASTLES FOR SALE. DOZENS OF 
rooms. Only eight minutes to 

airport.” 

That is the sort of advertisement 
you may see in a book for million- 
aires —- and dreamers — just pub- 
lished in New York. It is probably 
the most exclusive househunter’s 
guide in the world: an estate 
agent’s guide to castles, manors and 
country homes. 

An American who wants to get 
away from it all and live in regal 
splendour, can exchange his Man- 
hattan luxury flat for a lakeside 
castle in Ireland described as the 
“ancestral seat of the O’Brien 
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kings ”. This is Dromoland Castle 
at Newmarket-on-Fergus, the pro- 
perty of Lord Inchiquin. 

It is only eight miles from 
Shannon Airport, for those quick 
week-end trips to and fro. The 
price? $420,000, or over £140,000. 

JoHN CHADWICK in Evening 
Herald 


Kerry 
SEAS HAD GONE DOWN SUFFI- 

ciently for us to venture in a 
launch from Valencia Harbour into 
the great waters of the Atlantic, to 
see what the intrepid big-game 
anglers were up to. 

The swell was still pretty heavy, 
and as the waves surged up to us 
they seemed as tall as a house; no 
danger in them, of course, and our 
splendid launch rode them as easily 
as a Meath-bred horse takes a stone 
wall. 

Nevertheless, we had not been 
drifting for long when my daughter 
assumed a delicate greenish tinge 
around the gills, and as the object 
of the expedition was pleasure 
rather than punishment, it seemed 
expedient to beat for the calm 
haven of the pier. In around ten 
minutes of fishing we had landed a 
stone of pollack, which was evi- 
dence enough that the fish were 
there. 

ELIZABETH NICHOLAS in the 
Sunday Times 


Offaly 
HALLOWED THROUGH THE CENTURIES 
since St. Ciaran founded his 
famed monastic settlement there 
more than 1,400 years ago, Clon- 
macnois, once one of Europe’s 
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greatest seats of religious and 
secular education, today is a place 
of pilgrimage dear to the hearts of 
Irish people all over the world. 
Although nothing remains but 
some ruins and monuments recall- 
ing the glories that once were Clon- 
macnois, the Annual Patronal Fes- 
tival draws hundreds of pilgrims to 


the graves and shrines of the Irish 
kings, princes and chieftains who 
chose Clonmacnois as their final 
resting place. 

In recent times the site has been 
raised to the level of a National 
Monument; approaches have been 
improved and put in a state of pre- 
servation worthy of such a famed 


this Shannonside valley to com- 
memorate the Founder and to visit 


spot. 
The Offaly Chronicle 
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Those Hitch-Hiking Wasps 

[DOES any reader know much about wasps and their habits? 
Apart, that is, from the fact that they live in nests, give 

you a painful sting, and (for the reason that they flaunt the 

county colours) make one on occasion think nasty things 

about Kilkenny. 

The query is prompted by a recent experience. I boarded 
a bus at Howth. So did an errant wasp, and he (or was it 
she?) buzzed around the uneasy passengers on the upper 
deck. But nobody tried to swat it. Maybe they thought, like 
your humble scribe, that, vicious as it can be when pro- 
voked, one charge will never be laid at its door—the drop- 
ping of a hydrogen bomb. That will be done by human 
wasps. 

Well, after the bus had passed Raheny on its way to 
Dublin, the now tired insect found an open window and 
flew off, But to where? 

Remember, the bus had travelled five miles by this time. 
Did the wasp find his way back to his nest in Howth? Or 
did he search for a nest in Raheny? And if he found one, was 
he, a stranger, admitted? Or did he become a homeless 
vagrant? 

I’m asking those questions because I don’t know the 


answers. : 
L.R. in the Irish Catholic 


“your husband is sulking again. What’s wrong now?” 
“Oh, it’s just because I used his miserable old tennis 
racquet to strain the spuds.” 


He didn’t like being laughed at by a lot of 
perishing N.C.O.s 


When Michael joined the 
[rish Guards 


IVAN 


ICHAEL became of military 

age on St. Patrick’s Day, 
three years ago, and being adoles- 
cently Bolshy at the time, decided 
that he would strike an indepen- 
dent line, as his grandfather had 
done before him, and join the 
British Army to see the world, or 
what little there is now left of it 
for that army to see. 

Knowing that he was deaf in 
one ear we told him he hadn’t a 
hope of being accepted, but that 
only made him the move deter- 
mined, of course, to soldier on. 

So into a recruiting office goes 
he, all six foot five inches of him. 
The recruiting sergeant, an Irish 
guardsman, surveyed this Brob- 
dingnagian with professional inter- 
est, rather like an undertaker 
measuring up a customer, and 
making a mental addition of thirty 
inches for a bearskin decided that 
this was the “ boyo” to be right 
of the line, Irish Guards. 

Mike was fed with all the old 
blarney at which recruiters are so 
adept, and was soon convinced 
that a field-marshal’s baton was his 


for the taking. These army types 
collect recruits as a Red Indian 
used to collect scalps and he was 
soon knee-deep in army forms, 
intelligence tests and the rest of 
it. 

He emerged a couple of hours 
later clutching an advance of pay 
of two pounds, plus a warrant to 
take him to the Guards’ Depot at 
Caterham, There he was to be 
square-bashed into the cofrect 
shape for Trooping the Colour 
and guarding Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor Castle against all 
comers. He was for the boat that 
night. 

We asked him how he had man- 
aged to get through the medical 
test, and he said the doctor told 
him to put his finger in his ear! 

A week later his first letter 
arrived. He wasn’t sure he liked 
the army very much and regaled 
us with stories of the various 
dodges recruits got up to, to get 
out before the net closed tight. 
There was a story that one lad 
had shot his big toe off to make 
sure of his exit. 


Whole Gamut of Wild-Life 
ELEPHANTS, camels and similar unlikely pets are now avail- 
able in something approaching an animal “ bargain base- 
ment” sale in New York. The promoters are Treflich’s Bird 
and Animal Company and their catalogue list runs the whole 
gamut of wild-life—from “two pregnant cheetahs” to a 
whooper swan. 

The expectant cheetahs—in view of their condition—are 
presented as a rather good buy at $1,500 (marked down from 
$2,500). Even a bigger seasonal sale slash has been made in 
the price of elephants. The company has fifty of these (female 
Indian variety), ranging in size from four to eight feet tall, 
and they are offered at $3,000 each, a reduction of $1,000. 

More appealing to modern America, however, may be the 
“large male chimps.” They have been “ marked down” to 
$650. They are described as very tame and partly trained— 
“excellent for housework, they dust, sweep, mop, but are 
not good dishwashers.” 

All things, it seems, comes to the help-seeking housewife 
who waits. And if a chimp can be groomed to precede the 
human in outer-space orbit, surely he can also be taught, in 
time, to wash dishes? 

BRENDAN MALIN in the Irish Times 
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In the next letter he was quite 
convinced the army was not his 
cup of char, but there was now a 
chance that he might be drummed 
out on medical grounds because of 
deafness. He hoped this would 
turn out to be true, and he was 
sure he was getting deafer. 

He added that the recruiting 
sergeant must have been shooting 
a bit of a line when he described 
Caterham to him. It wasn’t like 
that at all. He thought it must be 
rather like Alcatraz or Sing-Sing. 
There were lots of large men there 
with spiky moustaches, stripes, 
red sashes and rows of medals who 
barked rather than talked, and 
seemed always to be in a hurry. 
They reminded him of angry sea- 


lions and he didn’t go much on 
them. 

Some teddy boys, national ser- 
vice draftees, were eagerly wel- 
comed by the “sea-lions””. A very 


large regimental sergeant-major 
sea-lion told them their mothers 
wouldn’t recognise them when he 
had cut them down to size. The 
smaller sea-lions laughed heartily 
at this, as it seemed they wanted 
to keep in with the large sea-lion. 

One of the teddy boys, after a 
prolonged session with the regi- 
mental barber, found his bearskin 
came down to his shoulders, and a 
sea-lion told him that he was small 
‘ead now, not big ‘ead. This 
caused more laughter among the 
sea-lions, but Michael said the 
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teddy boy announced later in the 
N.A.A.F.I. that he was going to 
“do” this particular sea-lion 
before he was much older. He 
didn’t like being laughed at by a 
mob of perishing N.C.O.s. 

The literary aspirations of the 
Irish Guards didn’t seem to be 
very high. Such juvenile comics as 
Dandy and Beano were their 
limit, and even the sea-lions read 
them. Michael, although tem- 
pered in an English public school, 
discovered a lot of new words 
which he had never heard before 
and on occasion required the ser- 
vices of an interpreter. 

Since his arrival his military 
duties had consisted mainly of 
washing dishes in the officers’ 
mess; carting coal to the married 
quarters; scrubbing out latrines 
and cleaning enormous windows in 
the Crimean-vintage barracks. He 
asked a sergeant what he should 
use to clean them with. “ Use 
your underpants!” was the barked 
reply. 
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He thought it would be nice to 
be an officer in the Guards because 
they all seemed to own Bentleys 
or Jaguars, ate good food and 
didn’t seem to have much to do. 
This would be preferable to his 
sanitary duties. 

Some of them, he said, had 
rather complicated names and it 
was more than likely their ancestors 
came over with William the 
Conqueror or escaped the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

After a month of the same daily 
grind and being continually 
chased by the sea-lions, he was 
examined by an ear specialist who, 
much to Michael’s delight, 
turned him down flat. He arrived 
home with twenty pounds, his pay, 
etc., looking very relieved but 
with dirty underwear—which, of 
course, is not surprising when you 
have to clean windows with it. 

Maybe the British Army can’t 
afford cleaning rags, but Michael’s 
little jaunt must, have cost them 
a few pounds. 


Funny Bus-tness 
(Cconpuctor: “ Did you get home OK last night?” 
Passenger: “Certainly. You’re not insinuating I was 
drunk, are you? I was perfectly sober. Didn’t you see me 
get up and give that old lady my seat?” 
Conductor: “ That’s why I wondered. You two were the 
only passengers on the bus.” 


[7 ts quite easy to behave like everybody else, and an excel- 
lent excuse for thinking differently. 


SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


The Rose is not some imagined character in 

a song and a Story, but a colleen as warmly 

remembered as any family relation of a couple 
of generations ago 


KERRY’S 


PRIDE 


is the Rose of Tralee 


PHILIP ROONEY 


The pale moon was rising above 
the green mountain, 

The sun was declining beneath 
the blue sea, 

When I strayed with my love 
to the pure crystal fountain 
That stands in the beautiful Vale 

of Tralee... 


HERE’S no need to identify 
that song, is there—or its best- 
known singer, for that matter? It 
is, of course, The Rose of Tralee, 
which John McCormack sang in 
the film Wings of the Morning, a 
film based—not very firmly per- 
haps—on a novel by Donn Byrne. 
Between film-maker and singer, the 
ballad earned quite a world-wide 
popularity. But in Tralee the song 
had not to wait until Count 
McCormack gave it a round-the- 
world fame. 
And it wasn’t only the song— 
with its obvious flattering of local 


pride—that has been so popular 
in Kerry through the years. 

The story that inspired the song 
—or more likely grew up about it 
—has become as much a part of 
the accepted memory of Tralee 
and its surroundings as any true- 
to-life account of some outstanding 
event in the town’s history. 

That’s something I discovered 
a little time back when I talked 
about the song and song-maker to 
a score and more people in Tralee 
—and heard at first-hand a folk- 
tale in the making. 


It’s easy enough to see how the 
song’s heroine slipped so easily into 
the local legend. The song paints 
a picture of the girl in just the kind 
of bright colours and simple detail 
that made her as easy to remember 
as the girl next door—a highly- 
flattered and idealised girl-next- 
door, of course. Do you remember 
the lines: 
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She was lovely and fair as the 
rose in the summer, 

Yet *twas not her beauty alone 
that won me, 

Ah, no, ’twas the truth in her 
eyes ever shining, 

That made me love Mary, the 
Rose of Tralee. 


It is every bit as easy to see just 
why the man who wrote the song 
is so well remembered. William 
Pembroke Mulchinok his name 
was. The name—though it doesn’t 
have the familiar Kerry ring of 
O’Shea or O’Sullivan or O’Connor 
—is a Munster name. Tralee’s 
first Mulchinok came from the 
County Cork and set up in the 
drapery business in the Kerry 
town. The town’s Convent of 
Mercy and Christian Brothers’ 
School are monuments to this 
John Mulchinok, He became a 
prosperous merchant in the familiar 
19th century mould. He was also 
a philanthropist of more than com- 
mon generosity—the foundation of 
the Convent and Schools in Tralee 
cost him more than £20,000, a 
truly large sum in the Ireland of 
the mid-1gth century. 

It was by family accident only 
that John Mulchinok became a 
patron, of sorts, of verse-making 
and a financial godfather, so to 
say, to the Rose of Tralee. At 
Cloghers House, the bachelor home 
which he built for himself on a 
magnificent site overlooking the 
town of Tralee and the Bay, he 
brought up two nephews. One, 
Edward, was the kind of indus- 
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trious apprentice any 19th century 
merchant would have cherished. 


The other brother, William 
Pembroke Mulchinok, had a taste 
for the writing of stories and verses 
and a leaning towards Nationalism 
that made him a contributor to the 
Young Irelanders’ magazine, The 
Nation, as well as to such Munster 
journals as The Cork Magazine 
and The Province of Munster. The 
prosperous uncle, a deal more 
tolerant than the usual run of 
1gth century merchant princes, 
humoured young William 
Pembroke in his liking for a way 
of life that couldn’t be expected 
to pay many large dividends. The 
lad scribbled his verses in the solid 
Victorian comfort of Cloghers 
House. 

Even when he married—a Miss 
Alicia Keogh of County Galway 
—his wealthy uncle did not let the 
shadow of the garret fall across the 
young poet: he set the pair up in 
nearby Ballard Cottage, a charm- 
ing house with an even more 
magnificent view of sea and hill 
than Cloghers House itself enjoyed. 
Even when William Pembroke, 
tiring of verse-making in Kerry, 
took himself off to America, it was 
not at the bidding of a harsh 
uncle, 

When, after a spell of journa- 
listic work in New York, the verse- 
maker came home to Ireland, John 
Mulchinok, generous as ever, in- 
stalled him again in Ballard... 
ideally situated to observe the 
romantic night scene that inspired, 
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so they say, this verse that Tralee 
most of all admires: 

The cool shades of evening their 
mantles were spreading, 

And Mary, all smiling, 
listening to me, 

And the moon through the 
valley her pale rays was 
shedding, 

When I won the heart of the 
Rose of Tralee. 


So the scene was romantically 
set for the entrance into song and 
legend of The Rose of Tralee and 
most certainly the lovely Mary has 
not missed her cue. Today, in the 
nineteen-sixties, The Rose of 
Tralee is not just some imagined 
character in a song and a story but 
a girl as warmly remembered as 
any family relation of a couple of 
generations ago, The talk of two 
men, full of years and wisdom and 
local lore, makes a pattern of 
popular memory: “Green Lane 
she lived in,” said the first. “ The 
house isn’t there any more; but 
there right before you is where she 
lived. There is no doubt at all 
about that. My grandmother, who 
was an old woman when she died, 
was a companion of Mary 
Connor . . . the girl they used 
call ‘The Rose of Tralee’... 
and many a time she told me what 
a fine girl Mary was and how she 
died young, with her heart broken 
for the lad that went away to 
foreign parts.” 

“Some will tell you she lived 
in Mary Street,” said another, with 
equal conviction, “and more say 


sat 
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Walpole Street; but Green Lane 
was her home. She wasn’t living 
there at the time that’s told about 
in the song, of course. At that 
time she was in service in one of 
the Big Houses outside the town, 
and it was when she used be 
coming in to the town on messages 
that this fellow saw her and fell 
in love with her.” And with con- 
viction he clinched his argument: 
“It was all well rememb-red by 
the old people when I was young.” 

Of all the convincing men of 
Tralee the one who had the most 
convincing tale was the man who 
took me—at a carefully determined 
time and along a carefully planned 
route—to a field beyond the 
boundaries of Cloghers House, 

The time, so carefully selected, 
was just at summer sunset on an 
evening in the first quarter of the 
moon. In the quiet fields, already 
touched with the coming dusk, this 
guide walked confidently to a spot 
from which in the still evening 
could be heard the soft, unceasing 
whisper of water falling and flow- 
ing over stones. 

Away before us was the Bay, 
its waters still bright in the light 
of the evening sun already low 
on the western horizon. To the 
left, Slieve Mish lifted its humped- 
back shoulder in its summer coat 
of greenish moss to the evening 
sky, and over the crest of the hill 
showed the pale line of the new 
moon. The one place where you 
can see the sun setting and the 
moon over Slieve Mish at one and 
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the same time, claimed this con- 
vincing man with calm conviction; 
and there is no doubt but that he 
had a convincing point. 

But, of course, he hadn’t it all 
his own way. By the little local 
stream, that is known as the Lee, 
I was shown a man-made well 
which, in the days of more than 
100 years ago, must have been a 
gushing fountain of clear water in 
a quiet place where lovers might 
well have made their rendezvous, 
And in the lonely fields above the 
Bay, a man whose own memory 
stretched back four score years and 
more, traced from tales told to him 
in his boyhood, the spot where 
the maker of the song walked in 
loneliness, mourning his lost Rose 
of Tralee. 

All of which was just about 
midway between being convincing 
and confusing; but the oddest thing 
of all about this folk-story in the 
making was the way in which the 
writer of the song has become 
identified with the love-lorn hero 
of the ballad. 

There isn’t nearly as much 
agreement about this member of 
the love story as there is about the 
lovely Rose. The Kerrymen who 
won’t cast William Pembroke 
Mulchinok for the part at any cost 
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point out in triumph the final 
verse, seldom if ever sung in 
Kerry and not sung at all by 
McCormack. It is the verse which 
tells just why the lover of the Rose 
was far away when his loved one 
died of a broken heart. 


In the far fields of India, 

Mid war’s dreadful thunder, 

Her smile was a solace and 
comfort to me, 

But the chilt of her death has 
now rent me asunder, 

And I’m lonely tonight for the 
Rose of Tralee. 


And what, ask those who refuse 
to accept William Pembroke, 
would a Nationalist, a supporter 
of the Young Irelanders, a con- 
tributor of poems and essays to 
The Nation, be doing in the ranks 
of the British Army? 

Perhaps The Rose did find her 
way into that song about Tralee 
in no more dramatic fashion than 
did any other heroine whose best 
claim to immortality was a poet’s 
ability to imagine a name that 
would tunefully fit into the pattern 
of his verse. Still, it was a pleasant 
thing to listen to a piece of folk- 
lore in the making . . . as pleasant 
as listening to John McCormack’s 
singing of the song. 


CIVILISATION has taught us to eat with a fork, but even now 
if nobody is around we use our fingers. 


Witt RoGERs 


WOMEN are at a distinct disadvantage since man finally 
learned to travel faster than sound. 


It faced me with ears 

extended wide. Then, with a 

shrill scream of fury, it 
charged 


I was mauled 


by a 
WOUNDED 
ELEPHANT 


W. ROBERT FORAN 


N Y Swahili gun-bearer, Hamisi 
bin Baraka, served me for six 
consecutive years, and was in- 
strumental in saving my life on 
three occasions. In view of the 
fact that I have shot more than 
400 elephant bulls during my 
hunting career, it must be con- 
ceded that luck smiled upon me. 

When hunting for ivory in the 
former Belgian Lado Enclave, now 
the West Nile district of Uganda, 
Hamisi, my two Azande trackers 
and myself were on the spoor of a 
grand old bull endowed with ex- 
ceptionally heavy tusks. About an 
hour earlier I had wounded it 
badly in the region of the heart 
but knew it was still capable of 


putting up a tough fight. 


The spoor led through par- 
ticularly thick stuff and our 
quarry was travelling at a fast clip. 
We knew that the gap between us 
was steadily being closed, and I 
was sure I would soon have a 
chance to end the chase. 

The bull was travelling up-wind 
along an old elephant path 
through grass fully twelve to fif- 
teen feet high. Visibility, except 
straight ahead, was practically nil. 
Suddenly, and when I least ex- 
pected it, I was confronted by our 
quarry at close quarters. There 
was not more than thirty to forty 
yards between us, 

There was no possibility of 
retreating or getting in a brain 
shot from a flank; hardly even 
time to bring my rifle to the 
shoulder before that huge slate- 
grey bulk was coming all out for 
me. A frontal brain shot was never 
my forte, so I fired into the 
massive chest just below the 
curled-up trunk, hoping that the 
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bullet would get the heart and 
lungs or at least turn the beast off 
its course, Immediately after firing 
I leaped aside into the wall of 
grass to try to get in a brain shot 
between eye and ear as the 
animal passed me. But the bullet 
struck a bit too far back. 

Hamisi, carrying my .350 Rigby 
Mauser, had also leaped into the 
cover of the tall grass. The en- 
raged bull stopped, turned and 
towered above me. I felt my waist 
being grabbed by its trunk, then 
I was thrown violently from side 
to side several times, I dropped 
the .256 Mannlicher-Schoenaur 


and tried to hold on to the tusks, 
but the next instant I was flung 
to the ground. 


The bull knelt and started to 
stab viciously at me with its tusks. 
Somehow I managed to drag my- 
self beneath the elephant’s 
stomach, and as it stood erect, I 
clutched desperately at a hind leg. 
Then the animal seized one of my 
legs with its trunk and plucked 
me from this hold. 


Once more I was raised on high 
and brandished, head hanging 
down, Then I was flung to the 
ground, and the bull again tried 
to pierce me with its tusks and 
trample my body to a pulp with 
its huge feet. Somehow I man- 
aged to grasp the tusks, and drew 
myself upwards until my body was 
clear of the ground; and there I 
swung like a pendulum, clinging 
with all my waning strength. 

High above the shrill screams 
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of the infuriated elephant I heard 
the report of a rifle fired at close 
quarters. I fought down the faint- 
ing fit and clung grimly to the 
tusks. But now the murderous 
attack was ebbing. It soon ceased. 
The bull stood swaying on its feet 
drunkenly, took a few steps for- 
ward, crumpled on to the head and 
knees, and then fell over sideways. 
As it fell, I managed to swing my- 
self clear of those six tons of flesh 
and bone. 

Ten days later I was again on 
the spoor of elephant. We left 
camp before dawn, hoping to make 
contact with a large herd reported 
to be about ten to fifteen miles 
away. 

For a time we walked through 
high and rank grass, towering 
above our heads, in conditions 
suggesting the hot-room of a 
Turkish bath. Two hours later we 
were threading our way through 
patches of thorn scrub where the 
grass stood no more than waist- 
high. My Azande trackers were 
real experts. The tracks wandered 
hither and thither, liberally criss- 
crossed by old and recently made 
spoor, but they interpreted the 
maze of huge footprints and 
identified the track of a large, 
solitary bull, which promised to 
be carrying plenty of ivory. 

I decided to go after this bull 
first. We glimpsed our quarry 
standing immobile in a patch of 
shoulder-high grass and scattered 
thorn trees about 200 yards away. 

When we were about sixty yards 
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away, it unexpectedly wheeled 
about and headed away at right 
angles to its previous course. 

Occasionally I had fleeting 
glimpses of the bull’s massive 
stern. At the far end of the valley 
it turned off to the right and fol- 
lowed an old elephant path which 
had been worn deep and rutted by 
the passage of generations of huge 
feet. I suspected it led to a 
favourite drinking-place. Advanc- 
ing cautiously round a bend in the 
path, I suddenly came upon the 
bull, now retracing its steps. It 
faced me with ears extended wide 
and trunk tip combing the air for 
human taint. 

I went for the frontal brain shot, 
but muffed it, With a scream of 
fury it charged instantly, and I 
shot into the chest. This diverted 
it slightly. There was no possi- 
bility of firing again as it wheeled 
quickly and made off along the 
path away from me. 

For an hour or more we kept 
relentlessly after that bull over 
most unpleasant terrain, and I had 
begun to despair of ever getting 
close enough to give it the coup 


Crazy, Man, Crazy 
“ PARDON me, sir, which is the other side of the road?” 
“ Why, you've just come over here from it.” 
“ That’s funny, because somebody over there said it was 
over here.” 
“T know what happened—you missed it coming across.” 


de grice. Advancing at a steady 
trot round a bend in the tunnel of 
high grass, I suddenly came face 
to face with a large bull carrying 
heavy tusks but knew at once that 
this was not the one we had been 
following. 

The risk of losing the other by 
turning our attention to this one 
had to be accepted, for no option 
offered. It was too late for a with- 
drawal; so again I attempted the 
frontal brain shot—and muffed it, 

As the bull charged I jumped to 
one side and sent a bullet into the 
brain as it passed broadside on. 
The bull went down on head and 
knees as if pole-axed. It must have 
died instantly, We found later that 
the tusks weighed cighty-five and 
eighty-two pounds. It was defin- 
itely not the bull I had wounded. 

Luck was with us and about 
half a mile further on we found 
the other bull, dead. The tusks 
weighed 105 and _ ninety-nine 
pounds, After the ivory had been 
removed, we retraced our steps to 
the other carcass. At once we 
started off over the long trail back 
to camp, 


WE must never be too proud to ask a favour, or to receive 
a blessing. If no one ever practises the grace of accept- 
ance no one will ever have the joy of giving. 


GLUTTONS FOR GOOSE’S LIVER 


A FRIEND of mine who lived in the West of Ireland just 

after the war had a relation who worked in the British 
Embassy in Moscow. Every few weeks large tins of caviar 
arrived in the post (there was some fiddle about the Diplo- 
matic Bag), My friend attacked the first batches of caviar 
with gluttonous relish, but he could find no one in the West 
to share his enthusiasm. 

His neighbours declined it politely. The maid refused it 
with tight-lipped determination. (“ I wouldn’t let that black 
stuff past my lips—and the smell of fish off it is something 
shocking. It may be all right for those Bolshies, but I’d 
rather have a good tin of salmon any day.”) 

In the end the caviar (a highly perishable commodity) was 
fed to the hens, who pecked at it without relish, and laid 
eggs with a strong fishy flavour. They were probably the 
only hens in the world who had caviar in their warm mash. 

And a last word. I once got a lift from a Civic Guard who 
was chauffeuring a State car from Paris to Strasbourg. 

“They’re powerful eaters in Strasbourg,” he confided, 
“ but I don’t think much of the food there. They’re terrible 


people for goose’s liver, and it all stuck with liquorice. 
Don’t fancy it at all.” 
Would that truffles were as inexpensive as liquorice! 
Monica SHERIDAN in Creation 


Tried Wood-Sorrel Tea ? 


WHEN I came across an old lady bathing her feet in Wood 

Sorrel and warm water, she told me that the plant was 
one of the best cures for sore feet, especially after a long 
walk. 

Roughly the soak was an ounce of the herb to every pint 
of water used. She also said that Wood Sorrel was good for 
removing “iron mould” from linen tablecloths, indeed any 
linen: and if used as a mouth-wash prevented ulcers or 
other sores on the gums. 

I can personally vouch for the latter, for it is not un- 
common to see country folk using the leaves of the species 
as a thirst quencher, and those using it in such a manner 
seldom, if ever, suffer from gumboils. 

LAND AND WATER in Irish Press 


Since the war the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
seem to have operated in a kind of constitutional 
fog 


* 


Our C oastguard Service 


needs Improving 


It is altogether tnadequate for 
modern requirements 


BASIL PETERSON 


= of the greatest omissions 
attributable to successive 
Governments since the foundation 
of the State has been their almost 
complete disregard of the proper 
organisation of those maritime ser- 
vices which are essential to an 
island country. 

It was not until the outbreak 
of the second World War that the 
obligations and dangers of neutra- 
lity compelled the authorities to 
take steps to rectify their previous 
neglect. The outcome of these 
measures was the creation of Irish 
Shipping Ltd. and of what is now 
the Naval Service. The remarkable 
and continuing success of the 
former has given us a modern and 
growing mercantile marine, the 


usefulness of which is now fully 
accepted, 

The possession of a national 
shipping line and of a small navy 
is, however, only part of what is 
required by a modern maritime 
state. To serve these, and the 
foreign vessels which approach our 
coasts, there are required rescue 
services, navigational aids, chart 
production and weather services, 
and for almost all these require- 
ments the State has been content 
to rely upon the haphazard 
organisation which existed when 
Ireland was part of the United 
Kingdom. 

In Ireland today, therefore, 
several distinct bodies provide these 
services, and some of them are 
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outside the control of the State. 
The Royal National Life-boat 
Institution operates the lifeboat 
stations with funds raised volun- 
tarily, and mostly in Britain; the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights, an 
anomalous body, controls all navi- 
gational aids around our coasts, 
using funds administered from 
London; the Department of Trans- 
port and Power provides the coast 
life-saving service and the weather 
service, while the Naval Service 
can do no more than operate the 
fishery patrol. 


There is 


THE 


no air-sea rescue 


service and no hydrographic survey 
—the provision and amending of 
charts of our territorial waters. 
The Naval Service is charged 
with the task of hydrographic sur- 


vey, but has neither the men nor 
the equipment for the task. 

There is an obvious case for 
merging these various services into 
a single organisation, not only 
to provide a more efficient and 
up-to-date service to shipping, but 
also to afford to young Irishmen 
the opportunity of an interesting 
and rewarding career. 

A country of the size and re- 
sources of the United States could 
well afford to have several bodies 
operating these services, but sees 
fully the advantages of a unified 
service. For a small country of 
limited resources, the advantages 
of such an organisation should be 
all the more obvious, 

In the setting up of such a ser- 
vice there are two main problems: 


IRISH DIGEST 


one political, the other financial. 
The political problem lies in the 
anomalous status of the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights, who con- 
trol all lighthouses, lightships and 
navigational marks around our 
coasts. Set up by a British Act 
of Parliament, the Commissioners 
were made subordinate in all their 
activities to the Elder Brethren of 
Trinity House, in London, and the 
Brethren, in turn, were made re- 
sponsible to the British Board of 
Trade, now the Ministry of Trans- 
port. 

The second World War under- 
lined the peculiar position of 
the Irish Lights Commissioners. 
Taking orders from London, they 
effected changes in navigational 
aids around the Irish coast, and 
were restrained from prejudicing 
our neutrality only by the tem- 
porary application of an Emergency 
Powers Order. With the end of the 
war this restraint lapsed, and since 
then the Commissioners appear to 
have operated in a form of consti- 
tutional fog. Put, briefly, they 
state that they no longer take orders 
from Trinity House with respect 
to the Republic of Ireland, but at 
the: same time they deny that the 
Irish Government has any statu- 
tory authority over them. 

The Commissioners of Irish 
Lights, a self-perpetuating body, 
are well known both for the un- 
obtrusiveness with which they 
work and for the highly selective 
method by which they fill vacancies 
among their number. They do 


OUR COASTGUARD SERVICE 


state that the Taoiseach has the 
power of objecting to the name of 
a proposed new commissioner, but 
no information is available as to 
how or by what authority this 
power was obtained. 

To all outward appearance the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights are 
a British body. Their vessels wear 
a British ensign, their crews have 
the royal crown on their caps and 
they are punctilious in observing 
the normal maritime courtesies 
accorded by a foreign vessel visit- 
ing an Irish port. It seems clear 
that their anomalous position 
demands rectification, both in the 
national interest and in that of 
providing a modern maritime ser- 
vice. 

No new charts have been made 
of our coasts since 1922, although 
many have been amended since 
then from information supplied by 
port authorities. This work, and the 
printing of all charts of Irish 
waters, is stil] carried out by the 
British Admiralty. 

The financial problem cannot be 
overlooked, but is capable of solu- 
tion. The Life-boat Institution 
maintains its boats from voluntary 
collections made mainly in Britain, 
while the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights draw their money from a 
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central fund raised by light dues 
paid by all ships calling at ports in 
Britain or Ireland. This fund is ad- 
ministered from London. 

It may be objected, then, that 
the inclusion of these British-based 
and financed services into an Irish 
Coastguard Service would over- 
burden the State with new finan- 
cial commitments. There is a pre- 
cedent for overcoming this, because 
the navigational and rescue ser- 
vices around the Irish coast are 
essentially international services 
provided for the mass of shipping 
passing our coasts, the great bulk 
of which is still British. There is 
no reason, therefore, why the 
British funds now given to ser- 
vices here should not continue to 
be paid in return for the continued 
safety of their ships. 

Many states, including our own, 
pay for the International Weather 
Service which maintains ships con- 
tinually on station in the Atlantic. 
Given goodwill, and a spirit of 
co-operation on both sides, there 
should be every chance for the 
conclusion of an arrangement by 
which an expanded Naval Service 
should carry out functions similar 
to those of the U.S. Coastguard— 
with the addition of hydrographic 
survey. 


NEEDS IMPROVING 


ANYONE who is satisfied with the progress he is making 


is lazy or old. 


QE butcher to another: I like serving newlyweds. They 
don’t remember what prices used to be. 


Is he worth this unending 

research . . . ? foyce scholars 

have tended to think of 

themselves as _ persecuted 
heroes 


WHY THE 
JOYCE INDUSTRY 
KEEPS BOOMING 


VIVIAN MERCIER 


T the time of his death in 

Zurich twenty years ago last 
January, James Joyce’s many dis- 
tresses of body and mind may 
temporarily have robbed him of all 
just pride in his tremendous 
achievements, Virtually blind, in 
great pain from a perforated ulcer, 
momentarily penniless, distracted 
with anxiety about his family’s 
future, he suffered also from dis- 
appointment at the tepid recep- 
tion of his last book, Finnegans 
Wake. 

The foundation of “ the Joyce 
industry "—in retrospect not the 
least of his achievements—may 
even have slipped his mind alto- 
gether. He had already prompted 
the writing of two books on 
Ulysses and one on Finnegans 
Wake, besides an “ official” bio- 
graphy by Herbert Gorman, but 


only in his most sanguine moments 
could he have foreseen the spate 
of books and articles about him- 
self and his works that soon began 
to rival the output of the Shake- 
speare scholars and to outnumber 
those devoted to any other 2oth- 
century author. 

Whence comes the demand that 
has created such an overwhelming 
supply? In part it stems from the 
nature of the scholarly mind, 
which values knowledge for its 
own sake and delights in solving 
puzzles: the whereabouts of the 
Boswell manuscripts, the prin- 
ciples of the pre-Homeric script 
known as “ Linear B”, the mul- 
tiple ambiguities of Finnegans 
Wake. 

But major impulse of the Joyce 
industry must derive from tae 
genius of Joyce, as expressed in 
his dedicated artistic life, his 
magical control of language, his 
concern to present faithfully his 
own special insights into contem- 
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porary society and the nature of 
human existence, 
In Finnegans Wake, Joyce took 


as his province not merely the 
modern age but the whole of 
human history, challenging Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost and Dante’s 
masterpiece even more directly 


than Ulysses had done. Small 
wonder that the first commentary 
on the Wake appeared in 1929, 
before the book was even half 
finished and while it was still 
known only as Work in Progress. 
At least eight other books 
devoted entirely or in large part to 
the study of Finnegans Wake have 
since been published. Not only 
the breadth of its range of allu- 
sion, already present in Ulysses, 
but also the density of its punning 
style make Joyce’s last work an 
ideal subject for scholarly and 
critical analysis and elucidation. 
“The discovery of Joyce,” as 


Marvin Magalaner and Richard 
M. Kain have observed, “is an 
unending quest.” And, as a pro- 
verb honoured in Ireland reminds 
us, “One door never shuts but 
another opens.” 

So abundant and so varied have 
been the responses to Joyce’s 
challenge that any survey of Joyce 
criticism and scholarship is in 
danger of becoming out of date 
almost as soon as it appears. Such 
is the fate that has overtaken Gor- 
man’s biography published in 
1939, and is now overtaking Mag- 
alaner and Kain’s Joyce: The 
Man, The Work, The Reputation, 
in print five years. 

The most obvious “door” to 
Joyce, the biographical, has been 
at least temporarily blocked, by 
Richard Ellmann’s massive fames 
Joyce (1959), universally 
applauded for the immense and 
reliable body of facts it assembles. 
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It seems unlikely that the bio- 
graphical field will yield anything 
but retouches to Ellmann’s giant 
portrait for some time to come. 
However, some letters at Cornell, 
from Joyce to his wife, cannot be 
published until 1987, and the cor- 
respondence with Paul Léon, his 
dedicated secretary, in the 
National Library of Ireland must 
be withheld until 1991. 

Another door of access to 
Joyce, the publication of hitherto 
uncollected completed work, is 
fast closing. The Critical Writings 
of Fames Foyce (1959), edited by 
Ellsworth Mason and Ellmann, 
made available a number of minor 
writings and juvenilia. Magal- 
aner’s The Time of Apprentice- 
ship (1960) reprinted the first 
published version of the short 
story, The Sisters, and even the 
brief early series of tiny prose 
sketches which Joyce called Epi- 
phanies and partly incorporated in 
his adult works has been separ- 
ately published. 

A writer so bookish and so 
steeped in literary tradition as 
Joyce affords the scholar virtually 
unlimited opportunities for the 
investigation of sources. This is 
the best-disciplined area of Joyce 
studies, almost free from the 
amateurishness common in_ its 
neighbours. Among the impres- 
sive books that have approached 
Joyce in this fashion in the last five 
years, by far the most important is 
James S. Atherton’s The Books at 
the Wake (1960), which under- 


takes to identify as many as 
possible of Joyce’s literary allu- 
sions and borrowings in Finnegans 
Wake. 

Time was when a writer had to 
be in his grave at least a century 
before anyone considered it worth- 
while to produce a concordance 
or other alphabetised reference 
work dealing with him; with Joyce 
the rules were broken when a 
Word Index to Ulysses, compiled 
by Miles Hanley and others, was 
published four years bere his 
death, 

This work demonstrate that 
in a single book Joyce had em- 
ployed a vocabulary of just under 
30,000 words. As if such an 
arsenal of words were not suffi- 
cient, in Finnegans Wake Joyce 
set himself free to invent or com- 
pile words from the existing 
elements in English and a number 
of other languages. 

The big new trend in Joyce 
scholarship is one that only a large 
institution, such as a university, 
can afford to sponsor: the study 
and in many instances publication 
of the vast mass of notebooks, 
manuscripts and corrected proof 
sheets, mainly for Ulysses and the 
Wake, now available in the 
libraries of the British Museum 
and of Yale, Harvard, Cornell and 
Buffalo. 

In 1951 Joyce’s patron, Miss 
Harriet Weaver, presented to the 
British Museum all the drafts, 
notes, etc., for Finnegans Wake 
which the grateful author had 
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given her piecemeal over the 
years. 

Even physically this proved a 
weighty bequest, for the material, 
which did not include the fifty- 
nine notebooks now at Buffalo, 
tipped the scale at §4 lb. 

Aside from Stephen Hero, part 
of a draft version of A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man 
which was published in 1944, only 
two small portions of this vast 
harvest of manuscript have yet 
appeared in book form. More 
massive enterprises, however, are 
on the way—one, a detailed study 
of the evolution of Ulysses by the 
long-time Joyce scholar, Joseph 
Prescott; another, David Hay- 
man’s A First Draft Version of 
“Finnegans Wake”, which pre- 
sents the early drafts and revisions 
(some written as early as 1923, 


others as late as 1938) of virtually 
the entire book. 

Is Joyce worth all this trouble? 
The question has been endlessly 
debated, and Joyce scholars, 
accused of myopic academicism, 
have tended to think of themselves 
as persecuted heroes. But to many, 
those who attack Joyce studies 
appear more “academic” than 
their intended victims—who, no 
matter what atybody says, go 
right ahead with their  self- 
appointed tasks. 

The lights burn late in the 
English department buildings, the 
typewriters clatter, the microfilm 
reading machines click and rustle, 
the university presses thunder. 
While other fields of enterprise 
may suffer recessions or depres- 
sions, the Joyce industry keeps 
booming. 


Ki 


Now, Then, Nathan! 


‘THE clever woman, desiring to ensnare a man, realises that 
the best way to get him is to throw away all the tradi- 

tional feminine weapons and subterfuges and frankly and 

openly, yet charmingly, tell him that she likes him. 

The man thus handled, all folklore to the contrary, is won 
—and absolutely. The indifference tactic may in the end 
achieve some vagrant boob, but it has never yet in the history 
of the world gained for a woman a single desirable, first- 


rate man. 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


“ EVERY time I argue with my wife, words flail me.” 


PSYCHIATRIST: You’ve got a split personality. That will 
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| Our Postbag 


PRESIDENTIAL AccEntT—After reading 
the paragraph, “ Accent on President 
Kennedy ”, in a recent issue, a Hud- 
son (New York) reader was, as she 
says, amazed—not amused. 

“TI lived in Boston for fifty years,” 
she adds, “and always pronounced it 
as if it were written Boss-ton.” 

Not being a proper Bostonian, we 
are not in a position to arbitrate, But 
we can say with some knowledge that 
people on this side of the Herring 
Pond pronounce it exactly as our 
reader does. 


+ 


Kare CLEAR!—A small town in Vic- 
toria, Australia, is named Cape Clear. 
It is 50 miles from the sea. How did 
it get its name ? Here is the explana- 
tion given in a London house organ 
(“600 Magazine”): 


“The town is sited over a gold 
mine. Among early miners working 
the diggings were two Irishmen 
whose job was to lower a bucket 
down a shaft by windlass. They 
always gave warning cry to those 
below, *‘Kape clear!’ When the 
town grew on the site, the 
thoughtful pair were immortalised.” 


Arrant nonsense, if only for the 
reason that Irishmen, however illite- 
rate, do not say “ kape ” for “ keep ”. 
The explanation, in all probability, 
lies with a nostalgic, Cork-born gold- 
digger. But is he still alive to tell the 
tale? 


* 


TANGIBLE Linxk—Speaking of Aus- 
tralia, here is a heartening note from 
Miss Anita Weissenfeld, c/o St. 
Anne’s Hall, Carlton, Victoria: 

“IT must thank you for making your 
magazine so interesting, and hope you 
continue with the good work.” 

Anita tells us that after reading her 


copy she passes it on to two Irish girls 
who stay with her at St. Anne’s. They 
find it is a very tangible link with 
the Old Country. 


* 


Wat THE Lawyer Sami—A Chicago 
reader, T.P.M., tells us that he visited 
the famous castle in Wales formerly 
owned by paneer tycoon William 
Randolph Hears 

While there * was told of Hearst’s 
favourite anecdote, with which he 
used to tease his guests and Irish 
friends. Here it is: 

An Irishman lay on his death-bed, 
his wife on one side, a friend on the 
other. “Remember,” said the dying 
man, “ that the Caseys owe us a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Exclaimed his wife: “Oh, isn’t it 
wonderful. He is sensible to the 
REF Sy 

Continued the husband: “ And re- 
member, too, that we owe the Duffys 
two hundred dollars .. .” 

Sobbed his wife: “Isn't it terrible! 
His mind is wandering! ” 

“But,” comments our Chicago 
reader, “as an Irish lawyer once 
riposted to host Hearst, ‘It is clear 
that this poor Irishman must have 
died from being married to an Ameri- 
can! ;» 


* 


PRONUNCIATION: StarTING List — 
Further to his letter on the subject of 
the pronunciation of Irish place-names 
(for the benefit of readers abroad), 
Mr. J. Power, Los Angeles, writes: 

“Just been browsing through H. 
A. Piehler’s revised 1961 edition of 
Ireland for Everyman. This has re- 
minded me of a stack of names, with 
which the uninitiated could use some 
help. For instance: 

“ Baile Atha Cliath, Dalkey, Fianna 
Fail, Fine Gael, Inistioge, Youghal, 
Cobh, Schull, Bere, MacGillicuddy, 
Cahir, Cahirciveen, Ballynana, Kil- 


Oughterard, 
Ardara, 


BOOKS & BOOKMEN 


devoted to books and authors 


DANCE & DANCERS 


ballet and classical dancing 


FILMS & FILMING 


the world’s best films 


MUSIC & MUSICIANS 


classical music and opera 


PLAYS & PLAYERS 


the bes. straight and musical plays 


RECORDS & 
RECORDING 


recorded classical music 
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“ What did you say you learned at school today ?” 


Ramelton, Fahan, Limavady, Lough 
Veagh, Newtownards, Rath, Naas. 

“This is the first book that has 
given me a definite date for the mono- 
rail from Listowel to Ballybunion— 
1888 to 1925.” 

Yes, the pronunciation of our place- 
names is a tricky business to those 
unacquainted with the Irish language. 
Readers who would like to have the 
correct (or an approximate) pronun- 
ciation to any mames in the above 
list are invited to write to us. 

Mr. Power has had an afterthought. 
“TI wonder whether we have not 
backed ourselves into a corner, by ask- 
ing for lists? How are people to know 
what names they mispronounce? ” 

True enough. But very often the 
mere “look” of the word could raise 
a doubt as to the correct pronuncia- 
tion. 

Another American reader, by the 
way, is all in favour of these “ pro- 
nunciation ” lists. He is subscriber 
James J. Johnson, Rochdale, Mass. 


LETTER FROM A Wipow—We have 
received the following letter from a 
7o-years-old Lancashire widow: 

“T’ve only got the old-age pension, 
so I do a bit of sewing. I am glad of 
any materials—you know, linen or 
silks. I do embroidery. If anyone 
would send me anything I would be 
very glad, as I have no other help.” 

She adds that her husband was an 
Irishman, and through him _ she 
learned how kind the Irish are . 
The couple helped everyone they 
could when they had plenty of money, 
but they suffered a great setback 
during the last war. And her husband 
has since died. 

“TI like reading good books,” she 
concludes. “ I love birds and animals. 
Do please try to get me some help, as 
I am so weary of never having the 
requisite money for anything. God 
bless you.” 

The letter is signed by Mrs. 
Veronica M. Beresford. Her address 
is: Flat 4, 362 Clifton Drive North, 
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St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancashire, Eng- 
land. 
* 


ACCENT ON DEIRDRE — Query from 
Miss Sheila M. Gallahue, 1987 David- 
son Avenue, Bronx 53, New York 
City: 

“Can any of your readers tell me 
if the name Deirdre has an accent on 
the last ‘e’? 

“s wold also like to know the 
titles and authors of books containing 
any information on Deirdre and 
Siobhan,” 

Now, readers, it’s up to you! We 
have our own ideas about that accent, 
but we would like Sheila to have a 
more expert opinion! 

If she does not succeed in getting 
it, we shall be glad to refer the 
query to an authority on the subject. 

Her surname, by the way, is as 
printed. It is mot a misprint for 
Gallaher or Gallagher. 


» 


Wantep: A Sonc—A Dublin reader 
—DMrs. J. M. O’Sullivan, 15 Fern Hill 
Park, Terenure—is anxious to get the 
words of a song that was popular in 
Cork and the south many years ago. 
She believes it was titled BOUG 
a DHOUN. Part of it went like 
this: 


Sure you know it was ordered by 
nature 
Each creature should feel for its own, 
I'll search every place of confinement 
Till I find where’s my Boughleen 
houn. 
Long, long have I sailed on 
ocean... 


And here the record of memory 
is cracked, for that is all Mrs. O’Sul- 
livan can remember. Readers in a 

sition to help should write direct to 

er at her home address. 
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Cattinc WaTerrorp—*“‘I have been 
to New Orleans, La. While there 
picked up my IrIsH DiGceEst for Se 
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tember and noticed the write-up on 
John O’Brien of Waterford, Ireland,” 
writes P. J. O’Brien, 708, Howe Street, 
McComb, Mississippi, U.S.A. 

“John O’Brien lived in Waterford 
City from 1859 to 1884, then went to 
Liverpool as a clerk until about 1892. 
We never heard of him anymore. We 
understood the O’Briens lived in 
Allen’s Alley, now named Spring 
Garden Alley, Waterford City. 

“I have written to Catholic 
churches in the City of Waterford, 
but have never heard from any of 
them. I do want to thank you for 
kind words in THe IrtsH Dicest of 
September issue.” 

If any Waterford reader can help 
Mr. O’Brien he will be very grateful 
for it. 


* 


Tuey Want Pen-Pats—“I am in 
search of a few pen-pals living in 
Ireland and/or England,” writes David 
Williams, St. Bernard Seminary, St. 
Bernard, Alabama, U.S.A. 

Two other readers in America 
would also like to have Irish pen- 
pals. They are: 


(a) Allan Cuseo, 114 Cummings 
Street, Rochester 9, New York City. 
He would like somebody around his 
own age—2o0. Allan enjoys music 
(musical comedy and jazz), literature, 
and the theatre. 


(b) Esther Nolan, 


19300. = Stare 
Street, Northridge, California, U.S.A. 


Esther, who comes from beautiful 
Avoca, County Wicklow, would like 
pen-pals in Ireland, Australia, and 
Canada. 

And now let us take kangaroo-hops 
to Australia. Nurse Mary-Anne Avery, 
Daylesford and District Hospital, Day- 
lesford, Victoria, would like an Irish 
male pen-pal. She is twenty-one and 
her interests include classical 
art, the theatre, other people, 
ture, dancing and horse-riding. She 
encloses a photo of herself . Boys, 
what are you waiting for! Take up 
that pen and write now. 


CHRISTIAN ORDER 


> This ‘Common Market’ JOHN MURRAY SJ 


I litical implications of British membership of the Common Market were 
ired during the July debate in the House of Commons. These, and th« 

1 question of our “sovereignty rights” are here put into perspective by 

{ 


» has long enjoyed a very high international reputation as a student of 


ffaiy 
airs 
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p> A Bishop’s Slum Clearance Project 
From theory to practice in Trivandrum BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Those who are eternally asking the question: “‘Why doesn't the Church et« 
etc."’, are usually in almost totalignorance of the vitalcontribution to practical 
f social and economic welfare actually blueprinted and operated by 
shops and specialist priests throughout tl world. Here is the 
1 them 


. Soviet Communism: The Facts PAUL CRANE 8J 


m offered a Promised Land to the downtrodden proletarian. The 

f labour conditions in the Soviet Union, however, amounts to the 

of a new slavery which ties the worker more complete Iy than ever to his 
iplover, and extracts from him the maximum effort of which he is deemed 
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p The Real Angola HUGH KAY 
Even now there is hope of a true multi-racial society in this Poriugu>se African province. 


Never has a bigger confidence trick been played upon the British public than 
the story of Portuguese oppression in Angola as told, earlier this year, by a 
so-called liberal British press. There are many abusesin Angola, as elsewhere 
but thereis also much thatis good. Itis only fairto the Portuguese that thei: 

ie of the story should be told by one of the very few British journaliststo have 


1 Angola for himself 


> Catholics and the E.T.U. MICHAEL KILDARE 


Mr. Foulkes has ¢ ym pla ained that Catholic Action has been his worst enemy 
The truth is that,in spite of the elfortso { a dedicated few, too many Catholics 
in the trade union movement are content to be followers instead of giving 
ynamic Christian leadershipin partnership with theirnon-Catholiccolleagues 


p» Crime and Cure E. L. WAY 


“No society has yet solved the problem of how to teach moralitv without 
religion. So the law must base itself on Christian morals and to the limit of 
its ability enforce them Sir Patrick Devlu 
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